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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM—WNO. 17. 


I HAVE just lost a good horse. He had been 
troubled occasionally for the last year with what I 
thought was indigestion and cholic, but what my 
men thought was the bots. Till last spring he was 
a remarkably healthy horse, when I gave the team 
to a young scape-grace Who, though taking: consid- 
@able pride in the appearance of the horses, was 
inclined to drive them too hard when on the road, 
and then let them sfand till they got chilled and 
afterward feed them too much grain! Under such 
treatment, I was not surprised one day to be in- 
formed that “Charley was sick.” He suffered con- 
siderable pain, and manifested all the symptoms of 
ardinary cholic. A warm stimulating drink soon 
relieved him, but from that hour it was settled that 
he had the Bots. Whether anything was given him 
without my knowledge to kill the bots, I do not 
know. He was several times affected with pain, but 
goon got over it. The other morning, however, he 
had a much worse attack than ever before. He 
trembled all over, and the sweat ran off him in 
great drops. I did all that I could to relieve lim, 
bat in about three hours he died, dropping off quite 
saddenly. On examination, I found that Ais stomach 
tous entirely rotted away, Of course every one says 
it was the bots that had eaten it, and there are 
those who think it served me right because I did 


not give the horse some of their nostrums for kill- 
bh 


ing the bots. 

_ But I do not think the horse died from the bots. 
It is much more likely that he had inflammation of 
the stomach, caused in the first place by bad treat- 
ment, and heightened, perhaps, by something given 


him to destroy the bots, The stomach in a horse is} @ 
of less impurtance than in any other animal. It}, 


may be diseased without seriously affecting the 
heilth of the horsa. Mayhew mentions @ case 
Where a horse lived for several days after his stom- 
ach had been eaten away by poison, accidentally ad- 
ministered to him. 

At all events, all the authorities agree in saying 


would not kill the horse. Most of them think, two, 
that the bots are not injurious. Mr. Clark, to whom 
we are indebted for all that is known about the 
habite of the bots, thinks they are beneficial rather 
than otherwise. I will read you what Youatt. says 
abou’ them: 

“In the spring and early part of the summer, 
horses aré much troubled bya grub or caterpillar, 
which crawls out of the .anus, fastens itself under 
the tail, and seems to cause a great deal of itching 
or uneasiness. Grooms are sometimes alarmed at; 
the appearance of these insects. Their history is 
curious, and will dispel every fear in regard to them., 
We are indebted to Mr. Bracy Clark for almost all 
we know of the bot. 











tape fom ine oid , : 

e bot detached. : 
(eminent horse, prepared to deposit 
Ei +1 aepeeeenmmaliiter 
“A species of gad-fly, ¢, the wtrus equi, is in the 
latter part of summer exceedingly busy about the 
horse. It is observed to be darting with great m 
pidity toward the knées and’ sides of the animal. 
‘The females are depositing their eggs on the hatr, 
and which adheres to it by means of a glutinous 





thas the bote cannot be killed by anything that 





fluid with which they are surrounded (a and Bb.) In’ i 
a few days the eggs are ready to be hatched, and the 


A 
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slightest application of warmth and moisture will 
liberate the little animals which they contain. The 
horse in licking himself touches the egg; it bursts, 
and a small worm escapes, which adheres to the 
tongue and is conveyed with the food into the stom- 
ach. There it clings to the cuticular portion of the 
stomach, c, by means of a hook on either side of its 
mouth ; and its hold is so firm and so obstinate, that 
it must be broken before it can be detached. It re- 
mains there, feeding on the mucus of the stomach 
during the whole of the winter, and until the end 
of the ensuing spring ; when, having attained a con- 
siderable size, d, and being destined to undergo a 
certain transformation, it disengages itself from the 
cuticular coat, is carried into the villous portion of 
the stomach with the food, passes out of it with the 
chyme, and is evacuated with the dung. 

“The larva or maggot seeks shelter in the ground, 
and buries itself there ; it contracts in size, and be- 
comes a chrysalis or grub, in which state it lies in- 
active for a few weeks, and then, bursting from its 
confinement, assumes the form of a fly. The female, 
becoming impregnated, quickly deposits her eggs on 
those parts of the horse which he is most accustomed 
to lick, and thus the species is perpetuated. 

“There are several plain conclusions to be drawn 
from this history. The bots can not, while they 
inhabit the stomach of the horse, give the animal 
any pain, for they have fastened on the cuticular and 
insensible coat. They cannot stimulate the stomach, 
and increase its digestive power, for they are not on 
the digestive portion of the stomach. They tannot, 
by their roughness, assist the trituration or rubbing 
down of the food, for-no such office is performed in 
that part of the stomach—the food is softened, not 
rubbed down. They cannot be injurious to the 
horse, for he enjoys the most perfect health when 
the cuticular part of his stomach is filled with them, 


and their presence is not even suspected until they | 


appear at the anus.. They cannot be removed by 
medicine, because they are not in that part of the 
stomach to which medicine is usually conveyed ; and 
Af they were, their mouths are too deeply buried in 
the mucus for any medicine, that can be safely ad- 
ministered, to affect them; and, last of all, in due 
course of time they detach themselves, and come 
away. Therefore, the wise man wil leave them to 
themselves, or content himself with picking them 
off when they collect under the tail and annoy the 
animal. 

“The smaller bot, f and g, is not so frequently 
found. 

“Of inflamation of the stomach of the horse, ex- 
cept from poisonous herbs, or drugs, we know little. 
It rarely occurs. It can with difficulty be distin- 
guished from inflammation of the bowels, and in 





. ————= 
either case the assistance of the veterinary surgeog, 
is required.” 
If it is true that bots do not cause pain in thy 
stomach, the fact ought to be generally known, for 
this popular notion which attributes every 
derangement to bots, and leads to the administr, 
tion of drugs to destroy them, has doubtless causeg 
the death of many a valuable horse. One ¢ 
seems clear enough,—no medicine can kill the bot 
as long as they are attached to the stomach. (yjp 
says: “They have lived in rum twenty-four 
a decoction of tobacco eleven hours, spirits of ty, 
pentine forty-five minutes, and in brine ten houn, 
thout any effect.” 


A day or two ago I made a simple implement f 
marking out the drills for onions, carrots, parsneps, 
and other similar crops. I took an ordinary woode 

‘hand-rake and knock. 


ed out the teeth, and 
. with three or fou 
large screws that wo 


just fit the teeth holes, 
fastened a piece of 
scantling seven feet 
four inches long tothe 
bottom side of thy 
rake-head Into this 
scantling I bored sever 
holes for wooden pegs, 
fourteen inches apart 
The pegs are about five inches long and about an 
inch wide in front. The “machine” works tos 
charm. By stretching a line for the first row, and 
then afterwards running the end tooth in the lat 
row, the whole piece can be marked out with grest 
rapidity, and if the ground is smooth, the rows cal 
be made perfectly straight. 





I have just been sctting out some strawbeny 
plants, and thought I would try the plan recom 
mended by J. J. Thomas at one of the meetings of 
the Western New York Fruit Growers’ Society. 
Ordinarily the plants are set in holes, with the rools 
altogether in a mass, Mr. Thomas said he had tried 
whether it would not be better to spread out the 
roots on a cone, like the ribs of an umbrella, and he 
found that there was a great difference in favor of 
plants so transplanted. If the ground is melowand 
well pulverized, the plants can be set out in this 
way almost as quickly as in the old way. I fim 
made the holes with a dibble, in the ordinary way, 
and threw a tablespoonful of superphosphate in the 
hole. Then mix this superphosphate with the soil 
with the hand, and by pressing the fingers into the 
soil, a little cone of earth can be made in a moment, 





and the roots can be spread out on all sides of it im 
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half the time it takes to describé the process. If 
any one will try the plan, it looks so reasonable that 
the plants will do much better, that the little extra 
labor will, deter nc real horticultarist from adopt- 


ing it. 

John Johnston informs me that the drover who 
bought his sheep, wrote him that “they sold big, 
14} cents per Ib. live weight.” Mr. J. adds: “I be. 
lieve few of the mutton sheep sold at a higher figure. 
If these sheép had been fed as Mr. Lawes’ yearlings, 
from lambs until I got them, they would have 
weighed 200 Ibs. each on an average, besides shear- 
ing $ or 9 Ibs. of fine clean wool yearly. They were 
not the Merinos that are coristantly sweating some- 
thing like gas tar. I cannot fatten that kind.” .° 

Good, and doubtless true, And why have we 
been breeding such greasy sheep? The manufac- 
turers, or tather the wool buyers, did not sufficiently 
discriminate between good and poor wool—between 
that which was clean and fine and that which was 
greasy and of coarser fibre. The grease, or, as Mr. 
Johnston calls it, the.“ gas tar,” isof no value either 
to the farmer or the manufacturer, and it doubtless 
costs as much food to produce a pound of this worth- 
leas stuff as it dces to preduce two pounds of good 
mutton. But.as the wool buyers paid as much for 
it as for a pound of wool, the greasier you could 
make the fleece the more profitable, just as a grocer 
who puts the most sand in his sugar makes the 
largest profits, as long as his customers, like the 
wool dealers, “do not discriminate.” The grocer, 
however, is wiser than the sheep breeder. The 
sand costs him nothing, while the “gas tar,” though 
equally valueless to the consumer, is produced at 
considerable expense. I heard a Vermont wool 
grower say the other day, that he could grease his 
boots with a lock of wool pulled from the back of 
ane of his favorite sheep. Now I really do not see 
why it would not be better to smear the fleeces with 
some cheap grease, rather than to produce it in the 
wool, It would certainly be more economical. 


—— 





I bought six bushels of clover seed today and 
had to pay $17 per bushel for it. But clover, on a 
grain farm, is indispensable. It is the only really 
renovating crop we have. John Johnston, now that 
he has made his land so rich, may think clover does 
not pay, but on most farms we must grow clover or 
we shall grow little else. In fact, one of the means 
Mr. Johnston used to bring up his land was by rais- 
ing large crops of clover and making it into hay to 
be fed to sheep in winter. The manure from clover 
is much more valuable than from timothy. Clover 
may not pay, directly, as well as timothy, but when 
we take into consideration the fact that it im- 
poverishes the soil less than timothy, while it makes 


better manure, and is, theoretically at least, weight 
for weight, quite as nutritious, clover must be the 
main reliance of wheat growers for keeping up the 
fertility of the land. I have always recommended 
the farmers in Western New York to“ grow their. 
own clover seed, and sow it with an unsparing 
hand.” I will for the future endeavor to conform 
my practice to my preaching. I think it will be 
some years before I again pay out $102 for six bush- 
els of clover seed. 

It is an excellent plan to have a piece of young 
clover near the barn-yard, and give it a heavy dress- 
ing of well-rotted manure in the fall. This will 
start it very early in the spring, and give a great 
‘crop. It is just the thing to cut green to feed horses 
at noon in the stable. And if the second crop is 
allowed to go to seed, a large yield may be expected, 
even in such a dry season as the last. 

A prominent public ‘man at Washington writes 
me: “Iyenvy you the delights of your farm, and 
long to get back to mine.” There is a pleasure in 
farming which those who have never engaged in 
other pursuits do not appreciate. I pity the man 
who has no love for agriculture or horticulture. 
There must be something radically wrong in his 
constitution. Depend upon it, he cannot be much 
ofa man. Of course he may wish to engage in 
other pursuits for the purpose of making money 
But if he prefers to stand behind a counter and 
measure out dry goods or groceries, and thinks it 
more “respectable” than cultivating the soil, he 
either lacks the instincts of a gentleman, or is weak 
in the upper regions. I would not waik ten rods 
with such a man if I could help it, or have any in 
tercourse with him further than was necessary. I 
should expect him to say something that was dis- 
agreeable. j 
“But farmers are not all gentlemen.” True. 
Some of the most conzeited and disagreeable men I 
ever knew were farmers. But such men, however 
much they may affect to despise those engaged in 
other pursuits, have no real love for agriculture, and 
no genuine self-respect. Ignorant, prejudiced, with- 
out culture, ill-bred, self-satisfied, with low tastes 
and sordid desires, they are incapable of appreciat- 
ing the dignity of their avocation. 

_Mr. Johnston writes me that the $756.80 which I 
gave as his profit of feeding 280 sheep the winter 
before last, was not all profit. The hay consumed 
in six weeks and $100 worth of corn should be de- 
ducted. The error is of no particular consequence, 
as the principal object of mentioning the fact was 
to show how unusually profitable it had been to 
fatten sheep the past winter. As I understand Mr. 





J., he has never before made so much money in fat- — 
tening sheep. , ' Rt 
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to see this. A manure that will both act quickly 
and enduringly, must be better than one of which 
you ‘ get the whole effect the first year.’” 


question. It is assuming that you can “eat your 


pound of phosphoric acid, or a pound of potash, or 
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I think sheep that are not fit for the butcher will 
be bought cheap after shearing. There are so many 
sheep in the country, with a prospect of low rates 
for wool, that the price of sheep is almost certain to 
decline. Beef is still very high and likely to con- 
tinue so for some time, and this will have a tendency 
to keep up the price of sheep, more especially of 
those in good condition. 





The war has demonstrated the advantages of good 
farming. Those farmers who had their land in good 
condition, and who were thus enabled to get good 
crops, have made money, while the poor farmer, 
who at the best receives little more than a bare re- 
turn for his labor, has derived no benefit from high 
prices. His extra expenses have increased in greater 
ratio than his extra receipts. If the experience of 
the last two years does not convince farmers of the 
advantages of a higher system of agriculture, 
nothing will. ua, ; 

PERMANENCY OF SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Iy the March number of the Farmer we made 
some remarks in regard to the permanence of ma- 
mures, based on the statement of the Canada 
Farmer, that “if really good,” superphosphate was 
& permanent manure.’ We endeavored to show that 
& good superphosphate was not a permanent manure, 
and that the poorer the article, the longer it would 
last. If there was no superphosphate in it—if it 
was nothing but indecomposed bone-dust or animal 
charcoal—it would be just as permanent as borfe- 
dust. But make the bones soluble by decomposing 
them with sulphuric acid—in other words, convert 
them into superphosphate—and they will act quicker 
and consequently be less permanent. 

To quote a familiar saying, “ You cannot eat your 
cake and keep it.” If you make the bones soluble, 
they will be readily taken up by the roots of plants 
and increase their growth, but after this has occur- 
red, how much is them left for future crops? You 
have eaten the cake. If you apply more superphos- 
phate than the plants need, the soluble phosphate 
may be reconverted back again into the compara- 
tively insoluble state, and some effect may be prof 
duced on future crops, but this is very poor economy. 

The Canada Farmer says: “Our contemporary 
lays it down as a principle of universal application 
to manures, that the better they are, the less perma- 
nent will be their results. ‘We confess our inability 





This is undoubtedly true, but it is begging the 


cake and keep it”—that a pound of ammonia, a 


SSS 
the three combined, can be applied to the soll we 
soluble state, be taken up by the plants, in othe 
words, “act quickly,” and still remain available for 
the use of future crops. Ifa manure “acts quickly” 
it does so at the expense of its permanency, ang it 
it is permanent, it is so at the expense of its immp 
diate availability. 

Another point discussed was in reference to whether 
superphosphate would injure the roots of planty 
The Qanada Farmer said it would. We stated thay 
in our experience it never had done so, though ap 
plied immediately in contact with the finest seeds 
The editor replies that “ Coe’s superphosphate of 
lime will injure the roots.” This is probably the 
case. But we were talking about superphosphate 
of lime itself, and not Coe’s superphosphate, Ap 
ordinary superphosphate of lime, made by dissolving 
bone dust in sulphuric acid, will not hurt. the root : 
of plants. Salts of ammonia will.do so. Now if 
you mix. the latter with the former, and call the 
compound “superphosphate,” such superphosphate 
may hurt the seed and roots of plants. 

The addition of salts of ammonia, or of anima] 
matter. capable of forming ammonia, greatly jp 
creases the value of superphosphate, and this we 
believe is.done in the case of Mr. Coe’s manure. It 
certainly contains ammoniacal salts, which ig, no 
the‘case with simple superphosphate of lime. Thd 
latter, as we stated, will not injure the seed, a3 
thousands of tons are annually drilled in with tm 
nip seed in England, not only without injury, bat 
with the greatest benefit. We think Coe’s supe 
phosphate is an excellent article, much better than 
a simple superphosphate which contains no ammo 
nia, and it would be well to indicate in its name 
that it contains ammoniacal salts, and then all inte, 
ligent farmers would know that it should not comem 
immediate contact with the seed or with tender roots. 





Crover Hay ror Surep.—Our esteemed corms 
pondent Mr. Fassett, says when he has well-cured 
clover hay, cut in blossom, he never feeds his sheep 
grain, unless it be to the ewes about lambing time, 
and they come out in the spring healthy and m 
excellent condition. With clover, if any grain i, 
needed, feed oats; with timothy, corn is better. If 
he commences to feed grain late in the winter, he 
expects to lose much of the wool, but, as he ob 
serves, that is better than to lose the sheep. With 


‘plenty of well cured clover hay, cut in blossom, 


sheep need no turnips or potatoes to keep them tn. 
good condition. 





One of the correspondents of the Genesee Farmer, 
who is quite successful with his sheep; says he. 


always keeps a bucket of tar, and Ep > 
the 


hears. a cough he smears the nose of 
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(. ‘THE PROFITS OF WOOL GROWING. 
| TRE Report of the Agricultural Department pub- 
tele adetter from Mr. G. S. Potter, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., giving -his experience, with a flock of sheep. 
We make a few extracts. Mr, P, says: 
The spring of 1861 found,me tired of commercial 
life, sickened with politics, advanced, in, years, and 
quite infirm ‘rom sedentary habits; with no practi- 
cal experience in farming, the use of agricultural 
implements or the habits of stock, I trayersed por- 
tions of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, looking 
for a.farm. vo retire upon. In October I purchased 
in this State, and on the first day of November, like 
the man who purchased,an elephant, I found my- 
self the owner of fonr hundred and eighty acres of 
land, and “didn’t know what todo with it”—a fit 
subject for knowing ones to impose upon. 

I have since learned that the flock I bought with 
the farm, consisting of wethers, ewes and lambs, 
were common sheep, The lambs graded up by a 
grade Spanish buck, shearing ten pounds of washed 
wool. . This was a flock of two hundred and seventy- 
six, and cost $2.50 each, or $690. Another flock of 
aghty, having two French bucks, a few nearly pure 
French ewes, a few Leigesters, and about equally 
divided. between ewes, lambs and wethers, I pur- 
chased for $150. To this I added two as food Span- 
ish blooded buck8 as could be obtained, for 30, 
making 358 sheep, costing me $870. 

These were considered high figures at that time, 
end the source of some,merriment to the yeomanry 
in the vicinity. As if to add to my confusion, about 
the middle of December my shepherd camé to me 
and said “the largest flock had the scab, and that 
tle vender knew the other flock had the foot rot 
when he sold them to me, and that I should slaughter 
the flock and keep no sheep for years to come.” 
Here was a dilemma, and, in the opinion of some, 
the “book farmer” would trot back to town again 
wiser than he came. Goaded to desperation by such 
remarks, and the idea of being so “ wooled,” I “ off 
coat” for a personal examination. Some of the 
latgest flock had spots on their hanunches and shoul- 
ders of harsh, dry, and matted wool; thé skin under 
these spots exhibited small pustules, and the whole 
skin yellow in appearance. This seemed the scab 
indeed, and I treated it as such by withdrawing the 
diseased ones, and housing them in warm ‘stables 
and pouring on to the spots from a tea-kettlea strong 
solution of tobacco as often as it became dry, and 
until the old wool on the spots sloughed off, a new 
and healthy growth starting. This occurred within 
three weeks. No new cases appeared, and I have 
since determined their disease to be “ pelt rot,” con- 
tracted from running through the wet autumn of 


had a slight touch of the foot rot, contracted from™ 
the low lands they had run on the season before. 
The hoofs of this flock I immersed twice a week in 


Mpyroligneous acid,* diltited one-half, and, suffice it t0 


say, the first day of ‘the next February no lame 
sheep or skin disease, could be found in the flock. 
By this time, becoming somewhat intéeredfed in the 
welfare of my sheep, and inured to exercise, as the 

15th of April approached, I took personal charge 
during the lambing season, rearing about 70. per 
cent. of those dropped ; thus ‘ended all'my fears. I" 
could tell “a sheep from a goat,” and went on my 
way‘ “thanking God and taking courage.” 

Now for the general success and three years’ ax 
perience. The whole flock was debited with thei 
purchase-money. At the end of the year interest 
thereon was charged at 10 per cent., charging them 
the first year $1.50 per head for board and shearing. ° 
The second year, the account running two years be 
fore balancing, the flock was debted with one year’s 
interest on the previous year’s ‘board. As I sold 
culls, wethers and lambs, and wool, the flocks re 
ceived credit, as the following exhibit will more 


particularly unfold : 

1961, 
N orember 1. To purchase money for 358 sheep......... @ST0.00 
November 1 ze urchase money of 1 buck............ 20.00 


CS, shearing 350 sheep 1 year, at 


be on slice bested ac MMe ciliate ob 525.00 
Te lp yn cent. interest on sero purchase 
: money, 1 year... 2. sce V eddie ceteeee 87.00 
March. To purchase money for buck-lamb...:.... 10.00 
November. te" board and shearing 428 sheep, at $1.50 esei 
x = ves eR sae : sai +e Stir 
cost of flock, and 1 year’s board........ - 18” 
Total Cth anniden tania 
, Credit. 
ees ee Sy ay tered, at ‘$2.50 
mber. sheep slang’ 
inca By receipts for lost sheep's pelts. 12,00 
July. By Heap ry for 1,526 Ibs. of wool, 
i SR 763.00 
August, By reeeipts for 2 bucks sold...... . 20.00 
October. By receipts for 50 wethers sold, at 
TS a rs en 125.00 
Borembes By average interest on receipts .. ~~ 28.50 
1 
September. By 20 cull ewes and 50 wethers, ernes 
By b1 wether jambs and 25 cull 
Be eS ra 190.00 
October. cull ew at 0. 
eee rina hems ro: 250.00 | 
wethers, at $3 ...... weepes 75.00 
By 22 ie tae at $2.50: i 
ERED Uttcnaisedniekbecceen 68.00 e 
beet agegene (ede @« ‘3 , 
* ie ey ines Ihes pmo pete & 
ovem wool, +e.» 1,20450 
at hand 240 breeding ewes, 69 
one shear ewes and 19 one shear * 
Sather. Lotel 06, ot 90.00. , «x. 820.00 
8 bucks, valued t./..02..2.0005. 115.00 
Deduct expenses as above... ......2...... 
SNEED ncncusnnihincdienenamnele seas 


Tt will be observed in the foregoing statement of 


two years, that the sheep on hand wefé estimated at 








1861, in high clover. The second flock undoubtedly 
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$2.50 per head, exclusive of bucks. In opening the 
account for 1868 and 1864, I value the ewes, lambs 
and wethers at $4 each, which, if added to the 
profits, as shown in the balance of 1861, 1862, and 
1863, exhibits a net profit cf $2,186.75 on an outlay 
of $870 the two years before. The third year’s ex- 


hibit is as @llows : ” 
1863, 
November 1. To valuation of 828 sheep, at $4.......... $1,312.00 
To valuation of 8 bucks .............++.- 115.00 
ook To cash paid for buck John .............+ 25.00 
al 
To cash paid for washing and shearing. . 50.00 


- ry To 10 per cent. interest on $1,427 valua- 
tion November, 1868.........--..+ee006 142.70 
To boarding 387 sheep one year, $2 each.. 672.00 


Total C06t ..cccccccccccccccccccesssccccccscseves 62,816.70 
Contra Credit. 

1864, 

July. By 1,478 Ibs. of wool, at $1. Hy ore 

August. By 7 wether lambs to buteher «. 

August 11. By 19 yearling wethers, at $4.. 7600 

September 6. By 70 wether bs, at =: «+. 245.00 
By 12 cull ewe lambs, at $4.. 48.00 

Bept. 10 By 41 ok ewes at $5..........06 205.00 

October. By cash for buck lamb .......... 15.00 

for Dan buck........... 15.00 
November 1. on d 69 one-shear ewes, 60 


ewes of the original flock, 122 
ewes twice shorn, 85 ewe lambs, 
and 8 wethers ditto, 5 buck 


lambs—in all 844, at $4 each... 1,376.00 

F BREE, ccc cccccccccccccccccces 115.00 
—— $3,594.00 
WE BIEME . cccdocsccccccecseseesss cto geeseccess $1,277.30 


Iam now in my fourth year in sheep husbandry, 
and having disposed of all my wethers but three, 
and all of the ewes which had lambs and which did 
not’shear four and a half pounds, at $5 per head, I 
have valued the whole flock at what the drafted 
ewes sold for, viz., five dollars each. This increase 
af one dollar each, added to the profit of last year, 
makes the net gain of $1,621.30 on an investment 
one year ago of $1,427. My present flock, it will 
be seen, consists of 60 ewes of the original flock, 122 
two-shear ewes, and 69 one-shear do., all with lamb, 
or supposed to be; 3 lamb wethers, 85 ewe lambs, 
5 buck lambs, and five old bucks. The latter I 
have estimated at $115, as the year previous, and 
all of the former at five dollars each, believing them, 
aside from the change of times, to have doubled in 
value by careful breeding. So that the account 
stands on the first day of November, 1864— 

To 5 DOCKS 2.20. ccccccccccccevccccccccccovcesccsecece $115.00 
To 44 sheep, at $5 Cach......ccccocecsccesesvercseecss 1,720.00 
$1,835.00 

The first year I fed with clover hay and about one 
gill of shelled corn to each sheep, commencing to 
feed corn to the ewes two weeks before copulation 
with the bucks, and continuing it until turned out 
in the spring. It will be seen that the flock of ewes 
and wethers sheared a little over four and a half 
pounds general average that year. The next, year 
I fed no corn after January, and the general average 
of the same flock was but a trifle over four pounds. 
The last year I fed corn to the breeding ewes as 








heretofore before copulation, and until the ag 
February, when I commenced with wheat bm, 
known as coarse middlings, and weighing Me 
forty pounds to the bushel, intending to feed show 
three-quarters of a pound to each until tumont; 
The flock of ewes thus grained and fed with poor 
clover hay twice a day, salted once a week, includ: 
ing 19 inferior wethers, once shorn, and ginee sold 
for four dollars each, it will be seen by inspection 
gave a general average of over four and & half 
pounds of clean washed wool, which sold readily in 
the barn for one dollar per pound. 

Last season I reared over 90 per cent. of lamba: 
and expect to do so this spring. Dropping shoulg 
commence by the 5th of April, ang should be a} 
through with before the ewes are turned ont 
Lambs do not do well coming after so great a changs 
in diet ; and if an ewe loses her lamb, her udder jy » 
generally ruined for want of care. One-shear sheep 
require better feed than older ones; quite as good 
as lambs if allowed to breed. I am feeding tha 
kind of ewes, hay twice a day, and one pound of 
wheat middlings each. The older ewes have straw, 
bean haulm, or corn-stalks twice, and hay once, with 
three-quarters of a pound of the middlings per day, 
The lambs have hay three times a day, with a peck 
of shelled.corn mixed with treble the quantity of 
middlings. I have not lost a sheep since last April, 
at the lambing season, nor do I expect to until that 
season shall arrive again. 


THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 


WE believe the fireside of the farmer, with his 
family about him, is the proper place for contem- 
plating the elements and prodyctions of the farm 
Here, with the aid of experience and agricultural 
journals, the members of the family may literally 
every winter evening make an agricultural club; 
here they may amuse and enlighten each other on 
every matter relating to the staple interests to 
which they are allied, and on which they subsist, 
Here, too, they may make themselves familiar, not 
only with the literature of rural economy, but all 
current literature+with history, with biography, 
with poetry, with music—and with whatever else 
may come within the range of their taste and fancy. 

It is known and considered that farmers have oF 
should have wives, like other men; that they may 
have sons rising to menhood, and daughters just 
budding and swelling into womanhood. Neither of 
them is supposed to be made up of cold abstractions, 
but all have social affinities, requiring a mental ele 
ment corresponding to the development and nour- 
ishment of these affinities. Far be it from us 
stifle or starve these affinities. They should live 











under a genial sun, be fed with refreshing showers, 
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and then receive the care of a wise, social culturist. 
A farm and a farm-house without’ matrimonial influ- 
ences would be cheerless, like an Arabian desert. 
Without the mental and physical tendencies that 
lead to wedlock, youth would be less. interesting 
than they now are. Accordingly, in preparing this 
article for the farmer's fireside, for the young gs 
well as the old—for one sex as well as for he other— 
for each supposable juncture in the family organiza. 
tion, we have collected some gems of the upheavings 
of the young bosom, as well as of the oil; of the 
flowers that spring up in the heart, as well us those 
that cluster ‘in the garden and about the doorside. 
If these social gems are permitted to shoot up in 
their native glades, they will resemble the daisy and 
the rose, that develop not half their inherent ele 
ments of beauty and fragrance, till transplanted to 
the flower garden ; and, that till receiving the skill- 
fal supervision of the gardener, were small austere 
plants, instead of being the beautiful plants they 
now are. 

It is verily a paradox, that agriculture should ever 
bé held in low estimation ; such, nevertheless, is the 
fact. It is no uncommon thing, that we hear that 
even those who are engaged in it, and are dependent 
on it for a liwing, express a great abhorrence of it. 
Did we not witness the ridiculous absurdity of such 
conduct, we could not believe it true; for it is in 
opposition to the clearest evidence on which any 
hypothesis can be predicated. Who may not see 
with his own eyes, that on the products of agricul- 
ture the entire life of the animal world—of man 
and beast—is sustained ; and that these products are 
the very elements of nearly every kind of business 
in the whole range of society? Were it not for 


* them, the animal kingdom would be blotted out of 


existence ; and the world itself would become one 
wide field of solitude and desolation. Yet, it often 
happens that the persons in other departments of 
labor, though dependent therein on agriculture, 
speak of it in derision and with assumed con, 
tempt; and that farmers themselves seem to feel 
ashamed that they are farmers. 

It might be supposed, that a thing so indispensa- 
Ble to the existence as well as the enjoyment of 
mankind, as the cultivation of the earth, would have 
received in all time the highest honors and the high- 
est place in the affections of the people, as tell as 
all possible attention in rendertng it perfect. Such 
has not been the case. On looking on the works of 
man, it is seen that agriculture has been strangely 
neglected ; and, that this neglect has been most ap- 
pareit in those most interested in itsresults. Great 


_ and successful efforts have béen made in devising 


ingenious labor-saving implements for- working the 
soil, and machinery for appropriating its products; 


improve the kind and quantity of saes products, 
has been done ; nor can this negles. be ascribed to 
any deficiency in the development of science. Sci 
ence has shone forth with peculiar lustre upon the 
pathway of the farmer, but too often has it been 
wholly unheeded. A prejudice, propagated and 
handed down from one to another, and to which he 
has adhered with as much tenacity as to a choice 
relic of a distinguished sire, has bound him hand 
and foot. Till within a short period, rarely hag 
there been found in the farmer’s house a book on 
scientific agriculture ; and even at the present time, 
when it may be found in one house, in fifty it will 
be wanting. C. N. BeMENT. 

Poughkeepsie, March Tth, 1865. 





THE KIND OF WOOL MOST IN DEMAND, 


Messrs. Tart, WEDDEN & Co., of Providenes, 
R. L, in reply to interrogations from the Commis. 
sioner of Agriculture, write as follows : 

“The increase in the production of wool in this 
country is imperatively demanded by the manufac 
turing interest; the increase of machinery for the 
manufacture of woollen goods having been so rapid 
in the past five years that twice the amount of wool 
is now consumed by it than in 1860. The increase 
of wool called for will apply to all grades, as none 
of them are fully supplied by the domestic growth, 
The two extremes may be regarded as most sought 
for at this time: the one, the fine Saxony; the 
other, the long combing wools. 

“The introduction of the fine long-wooled Meri. 
noes has driven out and taken the place of the fine 
Saxony ; the latter in this country being much leag 
now than formerly, for the reason that the heavier 
fleeces are more profitable to the farmer. We think 
the Satony wool cannot be materially increased unt 
we approach the point of producing nearly the amount 
of wool consumed by the country, 

“ The Leicestershire or combizg wool is grown in. 
the United States but to a limited extent, the: 
worsted machinery now in operation here being 
supplied with this desc:iption of wool from Canada, 
the entire clip of which is barely sufficient to supply 
the machinery now in operation, This branch of, 
the woollen manufacture is being largely increased, 
by new mills, and by the enlargement of those 
already established. American wools may now be 
quoted at about $1 per pound for the average, 
whilst the coarse Canada wool, if ranning largely to 
combing, will command from $1.25 to $1.30 per 
pound, and have once sold this season for $1.45, 
With a present consumption equa! to the entire clip 
of Canada, and but a small quantity now grown in 
the United States; we think this kind of wool offers 





but little among the large body of the farmers, to 


more inducements to the wool-grower than any other 
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quality. Upon the repeal of the reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, this wool must’ pay a duty of 10 cents 
per pound, and 10 per centum at least, and to import 
ft from England at this time it will cost 80 cents per 
pound in gold, or $1,60 in currency. 

“Fine Saxony wool is in very small supply in the 
Markets, and it is only grown in Western’ Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and in the southeastern part 
af Ohio. The manufacturers working this grade of 
Wool are obliged to use fine foreign wool as a substi- 
tate for it, costing now in the grease‘about half the 
price of washed domestic—the domestic shrinking 
about 40 per cent., and the foreign about 65 per 
cent., in scouring.” . 

We presume Messrs. T., W. & Co. are either man- 

ufacturers or dealers in wool, and there are several 
points alluded to in their letter which are of great 
interest to farmers. Their remark that “Saxony 
wool cannot be materially increased until we ap- 
proach the point of producing nearly the amount 
af wool consumed by the country,” is undoubtedly 
trae, but. what does it imply? ‘It is not profitable 
to raise Saxony wool now because'the coarser Amer- 
ican Merino wool is more profitable, and it follows 
that, unless the price of Saxony wool should ad- 
vance, when the time comes when Saxony wool can 
be raised with profit the production of American 
Merino. wool can not be as profitable ag at pre- 
sent. # 
' That Mesers. T., W. & Co, do not expect it to 
advance, is quite clear from the statement that the 
manufacturers now import foreign fine wool at a less 
price than they pay for American grown Saxony 
‘wool. This fine foreign wool, they say, “costs now 
im the grease about half the price of washed domes- 
tic—the domestic shrinking about 40 per cent., and 
the foreign about 65 per cent., in scouring.” In 
éther words, if 100: Ibs. of washed domestic Saxony 
wool costs $100, and shrinks 40 Ibs. in: cleaning, we 
get 60 Ibs. of cleansed wool for $100, or $1.66 per 
Th; while on the other hand, 100 lbs. of imported 
wool, at “ half price,” would cost $50, and shrinks 
65 lbs. in scouring, giving 85 Ibs. of cleansed wool 
for $50, or $1.43 per lb. The foreign wool is 14 per 
cent. cheaper than the home grown wool. It is 
clear, therefore, that Messrs. T.. W. & Co. do not 
mean that the production of Saxony wool will be 
more profitable, when we raise nearly al] the wool 
we Tequire, because it will command a. high price, 
bat simply that “ American Merino” wool will be 
fower. Saxony wool is now in great demand, and 
yet it does not bring a sufficiently high price to ren- 
der its production profitable. And yet we are told 
that such will be the case when we raise all the 
wool we require. If this is so, what profit are we 
{ expect from growing American Merino wool? 


: 
; 


MUTTON SHEEP—SURFACE MANURING, Se. , 
‘ ‘ fing 


Eps, GENESEE FARMER: How is it that fp your 
statement in reference to the comparative meritgiog 
the South Down and Merino sheep for mutton, yor! 
say nothing about the quality of the flesi? “Tgqg! | 
possible that Mr. Johnston claims tliat ‘the Merings) 
are equal to the Downs in quality? 

It is& strange thing that farmers are s6 © 
influenced by the fashion of the hour? The Va! 
monters have put the Spanish sheep upon the high 
est keeping they know how, until they’ have pra 
ducted yolk and wrinkles and weight of fleece ‘in thy 
dirt, equal if not superior to anything the French 
have accomplished by years of pampering with thy 
same breed. Grease and dirt have sold a8 well gy 
wool, and so we have had such an overwlielining 
demand for these sheep, that most people: insist np 
others should be bred. It is not with sheep as with 
cattle or hogs. , We may have a cow uniting all’ the 
good qualities required—a good feeder, good‘ milltey: 
and with good flesh, So with hogs,—we want thy 
animal that will give us the greatest weight of good 
pork at an early age, and we have nothing ‘more 
desire. q 
But with sheep the case is wholly different; they 
are wanted to produce wool as well as flesh. The 
Spanish sheep, of the variety now in favor with ug 
produces a fine felting wool, but not fine enough for 
good broadcloths.. The wool does not answer fr 
flannel because of its felting properties—the gas 
ments made up shrink too much. Neither will § 
do for heavy cassimeres, and similar goods—fr 
which there is so much demand in our marketer 
for combing purposes. 

Now, & most important qnestion to be considered - 
in connection with the matter at issue between you 
and Mr, Johnston is, whether America is to import 
all the wool consumed in this country except that 
grown upon the “American” Merino? If, as I 
ticipate, our tariff shall be so imposed as. to induce 
the manufacture of all these goods at home, ther 
will be such demand for the wool of what are called 
the mutton shesp, that it will in a short time be in 
demand at its fair calue. When that time comes, 
that is, when our fleeces are sold and paid for se 
cording to the number of pounds of wool, when 
cleansed for the manufacture, they contain, Downs 
and Leicesters will be found much nearer the “Amer 
ican Merino” as a mere woo] producing animal than 
is now generally believed. 

Bat it.is certainly a matter of great national im 
portance, that we should produce all these varieties 
of wool; and I believe that when the superior quab 
ity of the flesh and early maturity of the Downs ave 
taken into the account, and thelr unsurpassed hard} 








ness, they are, or will be when the wool is sold upon 
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Sia orl, as profitable as the Merino sheep. Where 
small flocks are kept, and but little care bestowed 
upon them, I know of norsheép that will compare 
with them. They cross admirably with the Leices- 
ters, giving more size and greater length of wool. 

You mention that Mr. Johnston “ piles his manure 
in the spring, and draws out in September on grass 
land that he intends to plant im. corn the next 
gpring.” ‘Chis certainly seems a strange practice. 
What sort of land has Mr. J.? If it is a clay soil, 
most certainly we should expect better results in all 
respects by plowing the green manure under in the 
apring. If you or Mr. J. think not, why not? 

I do not understand how any benefit is to be de 
rived from spreading manure on -grass land, to re- 
main on the surface through the winter, unless it is 
permitted to remain im grass the next summer, in 
which case we should have more grass and a heavier 
god, which, when plowed under, would add mach to 
the productiveness of the soil. You say he plows 
ap the sod just before planting. I-can not help 
thinking, notwithstanding the high authority given 
for the practice, that it must result in a serious los¢ 
of the fertilizing elements of the manure. ‘The fact 
that Mr. Johnston always has good crops, does not 
prove the practite ‘correct. Buying stock to con- 
eume his hay and straw, and such large quantities 
of oil-cake to feed them, we are to expect, of course, 
that his lands will be in good condition. 
© We have in Ohio an early and very favorable 
spring. Grass is coming on'finely, and our wheat is 
véry promising. ~ Our stock, notwithstanding the 
light hay crop of last year, and the high prices of 
@rain, is in better condition than usual. We have 
buti few cattle, as I believe to be the case throughout 
the United States. Would it not be well for farmers 
Who think no stock ‘will pay but sheep, to reflect 
apoa the fact? With all the efforts that can’ be 
made to increase the number, it will take several 
years to bring the supply of cattle up to the d& 
miand. Last year, aid the year before, our people 
raised but very few calves. This year I anticipate 
more will be raised, but nothing like the number 
bred in' former ‘years. Common cows, that’ two or 
tliree years ago were worth $25 or $30, are now 
selling at $40 to $50; and even at these prices; very 
few. are to be*had. ' BUCKEYE. 

laware, Ohio, April 10, 1865, 





DRAIN OFF THE WATER.—Suriace drains are by 
no means as good as underdrains, but still they are 
very useful. A furrow made. by a plow will drain 
off more water in a day than the sun will evaporate 
inaweek. If there is any water lying on land that 


.¥ou wish to plow this spring, lose no thne in drain- 


ing it off, It will pay for the labor ten times over. 


NOTES BY S. W. 


Tus. April Farmer is capital. Inever read ap 
good an argument before, to prove the superioy 
value of the large variety of clover, both for hay 
and forage, over the small kind. If, as the writer 
says, it does not ripen until the timothy is fit to cat, 
it is invaluable, as the smal! clover ripens and 
begins to shed both leaf and blossom before the 
timothy growing with it is out of bloom. 

A man ‘asked me this morning how I contrived 
make a heap of cdw dung so.loose and finely 
divitled,—it can now be sheveled and spread ag 
evenly as 60 much loose ground.’ The secret is, I 
bed :my cows with hard: wood turners’ shavings. 
When bedded with straw, leaves, &., a conglomer> 
tion takes place that nothing but rotting in a 
compost. leap. will reduce. Even hen dung is very 
hard to pulverize, and when reduced to small lumps 
they will remain months on a grass patch without 
dissolution. 

One would suppose that in a village where stall 
manure is scarce and dear, every family that rejoices, 
in a garden would make a compost heap of the 
leaves’ and refuse waste of the house, yard and 
garden, So far from it, many take pains to rake up 
all the leaves from their vines, fruit and shade treeg,, 
cabbage and com stumps, &c., and wheel them inte 
the broad street to be burned or scattered. This, J 
take it, is laboging to destroy that which nature 
intended should re-quicken,. I endeavored to re 
monstrate with a man last fall who was raking up 8 
large pile of freshly fallen leaves in his yard and 
then ‘wheeling them into the center of the street’ 
“You can’t tell me,” said he, “I was raiseil on B 
farm, and I don’t believe in any of your book farm 
ing.” His egotism enveloped and warmed him like 
a garment. 

“ When {gnorance fs bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” 

Tt has been said in the Agricultural papers that 
corn sown in drills for fodder should not ve cut until 
the corn has ripened its ears, and John Johnston 
was named as authority forit. I think Mr. J. will 
admit that as the corn ripens the stalks give tp 
their nutriment to perfect the ear, Yet, if cut too 
early, before the sacharine is formed, the stalk wil} 
be insipid and hard to save from moulding. My, 
Wright never cuts his drilled corn fodder until the 
stalk is sweet. IL last fall got some corn stalks of 
the Stowel sweet corn that had been planted tap 
late to ripen, The leaves were intact, although 
they had been frozen. When dried in the hay loft 
the stalks were full of sugar chrystals, and the cow 
devoured, butts and all con gusto. 

There is an hereditary delusion among farmers 
generally about corr fodder. It has passed into an 





accepted truism, that if stalks are only saved from 
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the frost, no matter how leng they remain uncut 
and exposed after the ears are ripe. So far from 
this, the moment corn glazes the stalks and leaves 
begin to deteriorate by exposure to the atmosphere. 
I have seen corn leaves completely mildewed and 
whipped out by wind and rain, before they had been 
touched by frost. Joseph Wright makes a great 
gaving of corn fodder by cutting up and stacking 
his corn as soon as the ears are glazed. Corn leaves 
deteriorate like grass by standing after it is fully 
ripe. Frost only aids by accelerating the decom- 
position. 

Our great woolen mill is now receiving a stock 
of fine Buenos Ayres wool from New York. It is in 
large iron hooped bundles. This wool was bought 
since the great decline in gold, full fifty per cent be- 
low last season’s prices. Farmers have had their 
day of extreme prices; they can thus well afford 
ndw to sell a part of their sheep, so that we shall 
not have to pay twenty-two cents a pound for 
mutton as we do now in the village market ; and 
John Johnston will be the last to complain if his 
next year’s stall fed sheep should not net him 
“twelve cents a pound live weight.” While butter 
has declined to half the winter’s price, pork has 
fallen more than sixteen dollars the barrel—the rise 
was to the profit of the farmer—the speculator must 
pocket the loss. F 


VISITING FARMERS. 


In ancient times the English law required a young 
man, on completion of his apprenticeship, to travel 
over the country a certain number of years, working 
at his trade, before he could be licensed to make a 
permanent beginning for himself. The object was 
to compel him to become familiar with the different 
modes in which other craftmen conduct the business 
he had learned, so that by knowing all he might 
become a perfect workman. 


Traveling from one farm to another, to learn what 
was going on upon each, how this or that process 
was conducted, what machines were successful, 
which were failures, what was the most profitable 
fruit crop and how best to produce it, who had the 
most successful garden and how it was managed, 
with the long catalogue of items on kindred topics— 
would be a mere repetition of the English obligation 
to become perfect in the farmer's calling. 

There are times throughout the year when most 
men can indulge in this useful recreation, and there 
are those who systematically devote to it a portion 
of every season. I have indulged in it myself, and 
have rarely gone anywhere without learning some- 
thing that was new to me, and many times useful. 

On these brief perambulations I have uniformly 
found the latch string of the door within sight and 
reach. Going in unheralded, and even anonymously, 
I have never been received discourteously. The 








house-dog may have been’snappish, but the proprie- 
tor has n all suavity—Author of “ Ten Acres 
Enough,” in Horticulturst. 


* CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 


[Concluded from April Number.} 

Sreconp YeaR.—In spring the yard, as boon - 
dry enough to work, must be grubbed. Hoe tip 
dirt from the hill without injuring the crown of the 
root. With a knife, cut off all thé old vines smooth, 
and-any runners that are seen. Never tear then 
off nor cut them with the hoe. At the same tims 
examine whether there are any grubs in the hil, 
and kill all found. There are two kinds of grub, 
one which makes a beetle, with a dark hard head, 
and white body, with legs all on the forepart of the 





‘| body. It is always found doubled up like a hom 


shoe, The other is a caterpillar which makes’, 
butterfly. Both must be killed wherever found 

Leave the hill nearly bare. If the stakes are in th» 
yard they must now be set, but if not, it is best 
plow first. In setting, use a common light crowbar 

and set about a foot deep, rather deeper? for outside 
hills, and nearly twice as deep for the long pole a 
the male hill. Then plow out the yard, and after 
plowing take out the runners or sets. These aw 
only found in a yard after the second year, and if 
well saved, are worth from fifty cents to one dollar 
and a half per bushel. Break them as little ag 
possible, and do not let them lie long in the sun 
shine, nor be frozen while out of the ground, Ip 
setting the stakes, all the holes should be on the 
same side of the hill, so that in plowing you can 
tell how to guide the horse that he may not step on 
the crown. After taking out the sets, hoe the dir 
back upon the hills so that the ground will be 
nearly level, and put on the twine. When the 
stakes are but seven feet high, a@ man can easily put 
it on from the ground, but a boy or girl can do i 
with a light stool. The twine is carried in a basket 
slung over the shoulder out of the way. Never tie 
the twine except at the end stakes, and only wind 
once around the others, passing at the tall polls at 
the male hills. Have all stakes the same length, 
When the vines get up two or three feet high, they 
must be tied. Tie four to each stake except in the 
outer row of hills where five or six may be tied, 
as to fill the strings to the outer row of stakes. Put 
the vines around the stake the way the sun goes, of 
they will not run, and tie with soft bass matting or 
old woolen yarn. 

Cultivate often, for it will save a great deal of 
hoeing. The five-toothed cultivator is best, but 
when the yard gets grassy, the plow is the only 
thing that will do the work ; never let the weeds 
get the upper hand. The vines will need tieing up 
as often as any leave the pole, but it must never be 
done on a cold day, nor early in the morning, a8 
then they will break, and whenever one has its head 





broken off, it must, if not up to the strings, be taken 
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down, and another vine from the ground be put in its 
place. When the smallest vines have got a good 
art, three feet or more, bury the refuse.-vines at 
‘the foot of the stake with two inches of dirt, and 
ever pull or cut them off, as is usually done. Ina 
few days the leaves will rot, making manure, gnd 
the vines will makes cheaper food for the grubs 
“than those running up the stake. These vines 
throw out small roots, and help to make the crop 
for the year; besides they are the best kind of sets 
for a new yard the next year. Mix air-slacked lime 
‘gnd unleached ashes, and put on about a pint to 
gach hill; this will help to keep away grubs, and 
gerve as a manure. 

When the tallest vines are up two feet above the 
tops of the stakes, go through the yard and lay 
them on the strings, winding them loosely once or 
twice around. Put the vines on the strings, while 
they are growing very fast, about twice a week, or 
when they are two or three feet long, letting them 
hang down six inches. When the vine has passed 
tlie first space, let it run past the stake, on to the 
string having fewest vines on it, and when it gets 
to the middle of the second string, let it hang down 
like an arm. Sometimes I have seen vines stopped 
when at the second stake, but I do not like the way 
so well as to let them run further. 

Never put the arms upon the strings, but let them 
hang down or wind into each other ; they will not 
break by hanging, and will be more exposed to sun- 
shine and air. When they are so long as to brush 
the ground, lay them up on others, winding once 
around, and they will stay. If the vines have been 
so planted that the male vines cannot be told, let 
them run up on the strings, but mark them in the 
fall, so as to put in a tall poll, for, if grown in this 
way, the pollen will be better distributed. 

Picxine.—The hop is ripe, when on opening it 
the seed is hard, and of a purple color. After that, 
they turn brown, and the seeds drop out, and there 
is a great loss both in quality and weight. Of 
course, in a large yard, all the hops cannot be picked 
at exactly the right time. If the yard is a large 
one, the hops will be ripe sooner in some parts of it 
than in others, and should be picked first, and 
indeed some must be picked rather. too early, in 
order that none may be left much too long. Com- 
mence when the seed begins to get hard, and but 
few are yet purple. In horizontal yards this is 
about a week earlier than where long poles are used, 
and as there is no cutting off vines, they do not 
bleed as in the old way. 

At first do not hurry up the picking too fast, as 
while the hops are rather green the kilns must not 
be filled more than ten or twelve inches deep, and it 
takes longer to dry them than those that are riper. 
Aftcz a few days, when the hops are fully ripe, it is 


best to get one-half more pickers than at first, as or 
a good kiln the hops can be dried from sixteen t 
twenty-four inches deep, and two kilnsfull can be 
dried in a day. 

Those conditions of the air which produce rust is 
wheat, seem to have the same effect on hops. I 
sometimes comes on very soon after a warm shower 
High land is most free from rust ; the worst place is 
a deep narrow valley near a stream, and sheltered 
by woods. 

Hops can be picked from the strings, either in the 
common way with boxes and box. tenders, or by girls 
with baskets without help. I like the latter way 
best, as it saves three-fourths of the time usually 
spent in tending box, and the hops are picked 
cleaner and faster, I will describe both ways: 
First, with light willow baskets which will hold 
three or four bushels, commence at the ripest part of 
the yard, loosen the strings from the stakes, and let 
them drop until held by the vines; they will then 
be about five feet high, and can be pulled lower as 
wanted. A large girl, or a man, can take the strings 
off the stakes. 

Pick clean ; put the fingers through betweer the 
hops in the bunch, instead of around it and strip 
ping, as is often done. Put in ail the hops, but 
none of the large leaves, and as few of the small 
ones as possible. Often there is no care taken tc 
keep out small leaves, but for a prime a:ticle very 
few should go in, and no bunches of more than 
three hops should ever be allowed in the basket. 

The owner, or some very careful man, should 
empty the baskets into sacks as they are filled, and 
see that all are picked well. Where any are found 
with bunches of hops, or any large leaves, the picker 
should sort them, and pick them all out. For this 
the most careful man is required, and every careless 
girl in the yard will abuse him as much as she can. 
Good pickers will gather twenty-five to thirty 
bushels per day wel!, but wage’ should be based on 
about fifteen bushels for a day’s work, as many girls 
will not pick more than that. 

Sacks for carry the hops to the kiln should hold 
about ten or twelve bushels without packing, as the 
hops, if pressed in, will soon heat and turn black. 
The bags must never be léft full of hops over night. 
Burlaps make good cheap sacks, and once made 
they last for many years. The-vines are left on the 
strings so as to mature the root for another crop, 
until they are killed by the frost ; then it is best to 
take them down, strip them off the strings, and 
burn them. In this way the eggs of the plant-lice 
are mostly destroyed. Where the picking is done 
with boxes, these are made of various sizes—16,872 
cubic inches is the size required by a bill, proposed 
in the last Legislature of New York, but the bill 





did not pass. The boxes, usually holding from. 
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seven to ten bushels, are made about three feet long, light of glass, so that the man who attends ah 
with a partition through the middle, and two_of | drying may seé the state of the fires without : 
these double boxes, with a, platform three feet |in, and on the ingide of the glass is a Thermometer 
square between them, make a “ se¢” for four pickers. | to show the degree of heat.at a glance. 

They are of half-inch basswood, with handles at | The drying room is over the stove room ; usually 
each end. A-man (ora girl) called a “ sovieygan i, -al are joists laid across the top of the stare 
who has a large basket, knife, and light stdol, pulls | room, and wooden slats, one inch by two, and laid 
aff the arms from the vines, (they break out easily on them on edge, two and a half inches apart. Onthis 
by a pull towards the root of the vine,) and with | there is laid a carpet—usually made of flax or hemp 
the knife cuts off the end of the main vine, which with small threads, twisted hard and weoyen loosely, 
hangs down. As fast as he fills his basket, he | so that the spaces between them are about 1.16 of 
emptiés jt on the platform, thus leaving the main }an ip ch or more, allowing air to pass through it 
vine with most’ of its foliage entire, and preventing | freely. _ It should never be of cotton. 
any bleeding. The best kiln I have ever seen, is one which has 
When the hops are good, and the strings not|# moveable carpet, invented by Edward France, 
‘ more than seyen feet high, one man can tend two/ Wires, like telegraph wires, put three or four inches 
sets of pickers, eight boxes, as easy as he can one |2part, are used instead of slats; and no joists am 
where they are nine feet high. The man who tends | used, but the wires are stretched tight by a anton 
box should never be required to sack the hops. | the end. The hops are put on it from a moyeable 
’ Broken arms are to be thrown away when the hops | walk ; a plank two and a half feet above the carpet, 
* ‘an them have turned brown; for if put in, they will supported from the rafters by wiré suspension rods, 
‘ injure the sale of all. A man who has the reputa-| and. when the ,hops are on, the plank is turned on 
tion of picking his hops clean, and putting them-up} edge. When the hops are dry, the carpet iszolled 
nicely, will get a Jittle extra price for them, and find | off by a shaft in the store Fare, PO that all the hops 
quicker sale when hops are low. The difference | “*® taken off in less than, five, minutes, apd ihe 
between “Fancy” hops and “Common sorts” is | “O™Pet put back ready for a new charge, without 
always enough to.pay the whole cost of raising the losing the heat. or Jetting the fires go dowp, Mo 


crop. Only the best hops have the advantage of a }AWeeping,is needed with this kiln, nor doce anp ose 
" step on the carpet. 


foreign market. The price for picking varies from| im, soof'!should be carried up very high ak 
twenty te Sfty conta per box. Owners, usually have the ventilator as high as p ssibl d mak 
. . g possible, and make a 
board the pickers, and if they are treated well, he | better draft to the kiln. This is made witl ] 
; , ‘ ‘i n a cow 
will find it all the easier to engage them another which turns by the wind, or a slat ventilator is 
year. used, arranged so as to keep out the rain, while the 
Drying THE Hors.—The Kiln should be propor- | air can pass up freely, , 
tioned to the amount of hops to be dried. It is} The store room is next the drying room, but the 
. usually divided into four rooms. The stove room, | floor is from three to eight feet lower than the 
_ Where fire is made, should be not less than fourteen | carpet, so as to make plenty of room to store hops 
. feet high, and sixteen or eighteen feet is better, with |in bulk until they are ready to press. It should 
_ stone or brick walls and no floor; if the walls are of | have but one window, which should have a shutter 
- wood, they must be plastered to the top of the | to keep the room dark, while the hops’ are in“it 
room. At the bottom of the walls there should be| They will turn brown if exposed ‘to light. Have 
six air holes, one by three feet, with doors to close | boards to set ‘up, and make the end of the stom 
them tight when necessary, and if the kiln is very | room farthest from the drying room into one or two 
Jarge there must be more than six. The stoves, large bins, so that any damaged hops can be’ Kept 
usually two, are large enough to take in three-feet | separate. Under the store room is the baling room; 
wood, with grate bars at the bottom, and very large |it has a tight floor, and is used to bale the hops, 
doors ; the pipes are carried once or twice across the | store the hop press, together with any tools not in 
room, as near the level of the top of the stove as inns in the yard. ; 
possible, and then go into a chimney on the outside} At first picking, put on the hops not more than 
of the building. Great care must be, taken not to twelve inches deep, and start the fires. Use only 
have the pipes touch the wood-work, as it is kept so | dry wood, as more heat can be had from dry than 
hot for a long time, as to set fire to any wood-work | green wood, and where the stoves are large, the 
near it. The pipe is-often run several feet from the | fires last better if large wood is used. Open all the 
building and turned up like the smoke-stack of a | air holes, so there will be a goud draft through the 
steam boiler, to make a good draft. There is a door| hops. When the fire is first,made, the gteam passes 
from the stove room into the baling room, with a| off from the hops very fast. Keep the temperature 
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as regular as possible. About 180° or as near that 
as may be, with as good a current of air as you can 
get, will dry them rapidly. After making the 
gecoiid fire, take a pan of ¢oals from the stove, and 
put on a quantity of sulphur. If the hops are nice 
and free from rust or mould, one pound is enough 
for bleaching a kiln, but when very rusty, from two 
tofive pounds are sometimes used. Put the pan in 
tlie centre of the room, and shut the door—the fire 
must be well made, for it cannot be mended for half 
an hour. When half the stems will break on bend- 
ing them, the hops are dry enough. This will be 
in from eight to ten hours. 

In using the common kiln, the doors are thrown 
open, the fire goes down, and the kiln is cooled for 
two hours, so that a man can go in to shovel off the 
hops, which he cannot do while it is hot. With a 
rake, shovel or broom he throws the hops off upon 
the cooling floor of the store room, and sweeps the 
carpet off clean. He must wear shoes without 
nails, or he will tear the carpet. 

Much of the four, or Lupulin, always falls 
through into the .store-room—sometimes two or 
three pounds from each kiln full. What falls on 
the stoves and pipe must be brushed off or it will 
amoke the next charge. With the France kiln 
there is no sweeping ; the hops are taken off when 
first dry, no flour falls through and the hops are 
left whole ; the next charge of hops is put on, and 
the heat is mostly saved, the fires not being allowed 
to go down at all. Two men’ have charge of the 
drying, where the kiln is run all the time, each 
working half the time. The hops should be left on 
the cooling floor, where they are thrown, until the 
next charge is nearly done; they are then shoved 
back a little, to miake room for more, and so on 
until they get into the bins at the end of the room, 
two or three charges being in this way kept spread 
#8 much as possible all the time. 

When the hops have been neglected by the dryer 
going to sleep, or any other cause, they become too 
dry, which is known by their feeling harsh, and 
most of the stems snapping. Shut the air holes, 
put a quart or a little more of salt upon a pan of 
coals in the stove room, and let the charge stand a 
short time—this will toughten them. 

It is best to have pickers enough to keep the kiln 
ronning all the time. Be careful to get hops dry 
enough. 

BALING AND PrEssmygG.—The baling should be 
done in from four to six weeks; we usually take a 
rainy time when nothing else can be done, as then 
hops handle best® 

The Harris Press is the best I have ever seen fo 
baling hops—it is made by Seneca Gifford, Water- 





ville, Oneida county, New York. It is cheap and 


good—costing now but fifty dollars. Baling cloth is 
made on purpose for hops. A good quality should 
weigh about one and one half pounds per yard. 
Never use Gunny-cloth nor Burlaps. Twine ‘for 
sewing should be small,-strong and free from 
bunches, so as to sew easily; the needles used are 
common bent sail needles. A dozen pointed iron 
skewers are wanted to hold the cloth while sewing 
—use tallow instead of wax upon the thread, so 
that it will slip easily. ‘ 

Cut the sacking for the bottom piece one yard 
longer than the bottom of the press, and the upper 
one six inches shorter; save one piece of each kind 
until the last bale, for a measure, so as to have 
them all uniform. When a nice hop is grown, it 
should be kept as whole as possible Have side 
boards to fit in from the top of the press to a’ trap 
door in the floor of the store room, and a wooden 
box there of the same size to shovel them into. 
The side boards to tome out when the hops are 
below them. Take care to fill the corners of the 
bale-full, so as to make a square handsome package. 
Bales are all the same size, weighing from 150 to 
240 pounds, according to the degree they are pressed 
and ‘how well seeded they aré. The baled hops, if 
kept stored long, must be in a dry room ‘set on end, 
and a few inches apart, so that the air can circulate 
between them. 

SELLING.—When hops are high, almost any will 
sell, but when they are low only the best sell 
readily. At two years old they are worth but half 
price, and are worthless at four or five years. Alb 
ways sell the first year. By keeping the run of the 
market, both in this country and Europe, the grower 
can form an intelligent opinion of what the price 
should be. It varies from eight cents, at the lowest, 
up to fifty or sixty cents, as at present, for very fine 
qualities, but the average for the last forty years has 
been seventeen to eighteen cents. The cost of 
raising in the manner described is from four to six 
cents per pound. The average crop all through the 
country, is near 1,000 pounds per acre (when the 
work is well done), but I have seen 2,500 potinds 
per acre raised on a large yard. On two large yards 
in Morris, Otsego county, N. Y., the average for four 
years past has been 1,700 on one, and 1,800 on the 
other, both being trained on strings, 

InsEcts.—For two years past, the hop crop has 
been very much injured, even ruined in some places, 
in New York, by the Hop Louse. This comes early 
in July, and unless prevented, it increases until it 
ruins the crop. I insert from Harris’ “Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation” a part of the description :— 
“The winged plant lice provide for a succession of 
their race by stocking the) plant with eggs in the 
autumn; these are hatched:in due time im the 
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spring, and the young lice immediately begin to 
pump up sap from the tender leaves and shoots, 
increase in size and in a short time come to 
maturity ; in this state it is found that the brood 
without a single exception are females, which are 
wingless, but are in a condition to continue their 
kind immediately. Their young, however, are not 
hatched from eggs, but are produced alive; and 
each female may be the mother of fifteen or twenty 
young lice in a single day. . The plant lice of this 
second generation are also wingless females, which 
grow up and have their young in due season—and 
thus brood after brood is produced even to the 
seventh generation or more without the appearance 
of intervention of a single male through the whole 
season. This extraordinary kind of propagation 
ends in the autumn with the birth of a brood of 
males and females, which in due time acquire wings 
and pair. Eggs are then laid by the females and 
with the death of these winged individuals, which 
soon follows,the species becomes extinct for the season. 

The bark of poles, and any old rubbish, vines, 
etc. in the hop yard, will be covered with the eggs 
of these plant lice. When sawed stakes are used 
and coated with gas tar, not an egg will be laid on 
them. The old vines should always be burned up 
in the fall. ‘ 

The enemies of the louse are the Lady bug 
(Coccinella) while in the larva state. It is a small 
flattened grub, of bluish color, usually spotted with 
red or yellow, and has six legs near the fore part of 
the body ; “they are hatched from yellow eggs laid 
among the lice in clusters.” Another is the grub of 
a “golden-eyed lace winged fly”; “it is a long 
slender grub with a pair of large, curved, sharp 
teeth.” Harris says it will kill one louse a minute 
—‘its eggs are on short hairs among the lice.” 
“Small two winged flies, black, with yellow bands, 
lay their eggs among the lice—they make maggots 
which destroy large numbers.” 

By taking care to save what are found of these, I 
think the lice will be kept down so as not to ruin 
yards as is done in some cases now. Every hop 
grower should have Harris’ book. The insects 
which prey on his crops are described there, with 
some hints towards their extermination. Ants 
should be kept out of the yard as much as possible ; 
they are said to take care of the lice, while they are 
few, and transport them to vines where there are 
none. Drive away by coal oil or gas tar put on 
their hills. After the first year, Lady-bugs and 
other enemies of the lica increase so much as to save 

wthe yard from much damage. There are several 
Caterpillars which live on the hop vines, but I have 
never seen them plenty enough to do much damage, 
except the one which lives in the ground and eats 


If the grower examines the hop yard dowely, be 
will soon learn to tell his enemies from his friends 
Crows and other birds are of great use in eatin. 
beetles and grubs, and snakes also devour large 
numbers of them. Last spring, I found more than 
half the hills in our yard dug into by skunks, 
searching for the grubs, and where they had been I 
could find no grubs. The little haem they doin 
sucking eggs, is far more than made up by their 
work. A family of skunks will do as much towanis 
taking out grubs, if you will protect them from the 
dogs, asa mancando. They work in the night, 

Barn swallows were on our yard last summer qj 
the time and appeared to live there, going only from 
the barn to the yard, where they got their whole 
living. 

ManvRING.—Every fall the yard should have two 
forkfuls of coarse manure on the top of the hills 
partly as a protection to the vine, and from the first 
to the middle of July it should have as much, or, if 
the ground ig poor, more well rotted fine manun, 
which has been fermented enough to kill any seedy 
which were in it. This should be put on, ang 
covered immediately with an inch or two of dirt~ 
ashes are often mixed with the manure, but I prefer 
using them with the lime on the surface of th 
ground. I have seen plaster used with good effect, 
Old bones are good to bury in the yard, where any 
amount of them can be had. So also are the sweep 
ings of blacksmiths’ shops. In this country hops 
are now mostly raised in Central New York, some 
in New England, and a few in the Western States 
I have seen them growing wild in Iowa, Missouri, 
and Kansas fully as fine as the cultivated ones ; they 
grow wild on all creek bottoms, where the soil is 
not, overflowed in the winter, and where they ar 
not killed by fire, producing best in those bottoms 
formed by the wash of limestone hills. The few 
yards in Iowa and Wisconsin produce large crops of 
the best quality of hops. 


PLOWING.—It is of course desirable to plow ss 
much land in a day as possible, but it is a mistaken 
economy to flop over furrows 12 te 18 inches widg 
especially for spring crops. Better plow an acre and 
a half 8 or 10 inches wide, than three acres in this 
common but unphilosophical manner. The object 
of plowing is to pulverize the soil, and let in the air 
and light. On this account, the operation should be 
deferred till the land is dry enough to turn up meb 
low, for no amount of harrowing and rolling will 
make a good seed bed on soil plowed when wet. 








ONE of the commonest mistages made by small 
farmers, is that their land is over-stocked and their 
cattle under-fed : 





the roots and the vine near the surface. 


“Pull stock, half profit; 
stock, full profit.” 
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TAKING THE HINT. 


Iris truly surprising to see how slow some farm- 
ers are to take the hint. It seems as if the old 


adage held true at this day,—“ When tt rains por. 
ridge, their dish is always bottom upwards.” A wide 
awake farmer will try and improve every opportu- 
nity for self-culture and improvement of his farm ; 
he does not set and doze all the long winter eve- 
nings, not he; you will find him poring over works 
relating to the farm, and the discoveries made in 
the best application of manure, and the results, and 
he arranges in his mind what kind will be best 
adapted to his soil—phosphate of lime or guano— 
and his neighbor over the way is forever pondering 
over the hints thrown out by Nature, and yet he 
does not take the hint. The frost destroys about 
one-half of his apple blossoms, and he prognosti- 
eates a small crop of apples; instead of that, the 
half that remains are larger and finer flavored than 
asual, and the trees, instead of being exhausted, are 
ready for another crop—the next year—and yet, for- 
ever slow to take the hint, does not profit by this 
lesson of Nature, and thin out his fruit every bear- 
ing year. But the next bearing year you will find 
his orchard overloaded with fruit of a small, infe- 
rior kind, consequently unfit for market, and yet 
you will hear him boast of his fine crop of large 
ones last year, and the good price he obtained by 
the barrel—hints are thrown away on him—his dish 
is upside down. 

A farmer raises the best kind of carrots on a spot 
of ground where the wash of the barn-yard ran into 
it after every hard shower. Did he take the hint 
and apply liquid manure? Not he—his dish was 
bottom upwards. A shrewd farmer, whose dish is 
kept right side up, goes in for the modern improve- 
ments, he subsoils his land and raises large crops, 
and his farm is looked upon as a remarkably pro- 
ductive one, and for years the farmer showed the 
utility and thrift of deep handling, and yet not a 
neighbor took the hint and left the old style of 
skimming the surface ; that progressive farmer sold 
his farm at a high figure. They all supposed it was 
a wonderfully productive farm; and the purchaser 
was one of those old fogy men who dare not leave 
the beaten trail of his father before him, and the 
sequence was the old style of surface scratching— 
and considers himself a cheated man, from the fagt 
that his crops are no better than his neighbors’. He 
‘was slow indeed to take the hint, and his dish was 
wrong side up all through life——and why? Because 
he persistently closed his eyes to all modern im- 
provements, and considered all the advertised ma- 
chines to save labor as so much’ gas and humbug, to 
get money from the greenhorns, but they couldn’t 
come it ovey him—his eye teeth were cut. 





A staunch old farmer complained that his soil was 
too loose and light. Ashes were suggested as worth 
trying. “Well, now you mention it, I believe it 
will do good. I bought part of my farm from a 
man who was a wonderful fellow to save up ashes, 
and around his cabin it layin heaps. I removed the 
house, and to this day I notice that when the plow 
runs along that spot, the ground turns up moist and 
close grained.” Jt is wonderful he was so slow to 
take the hint. Nature may throw out hints to some 
farmers all the way through life, and yet they will 
stubbornly refuse to listen to his teachings, and 
why? because their great grandfather did so they 
must do likewise, instead of trying experimental 
farming, and striving to make the labor of farming 
as light and cheerful as possible. They go at it 
wrong end foremost, and so continue through life. 
How absurd the idea of a farmer running in debt 
for more land than he can cultivate to advantage, 
buying unnecessary articles, and doing without those 
which are of vital importance. Want of economy, 
neglecting the payment of small accounts, till they 

ulate in such a manner as to afford him a run 
of business. Independent of his farming operations, 
keeping unnecessary animals to devour his produce 
One dog, if fed to the full, is as expensive as a pig, 
without any return profit, unless we take into 
account his very little service of “frightening the 
cattle, and making five times as breechy as if driven 
out quietly,—of his biting your neighbors’: sheep ~ 
and you having to pay the cost, and making ill feel 
ings between neighbors for a lifetime; keeping 
more horses than can be used to advantage, indi 
cates bad economy ; horses require more fodder, and 
of better quality, than any of our domestic animals, 
hence, if not profitably employed, they are a draw 
back on the farm. 

The farmer who has any reason to expect good 
luck, must take the hint and have a good pile of 
wood up to his door, surely enough to last one year. 
See that the fences are repaired, and the cattle are 
restricted within the Jimits assigned them, lest they 
become ambitious and commence a fillibustering ex. 
pedition to acquire more territory. To have your 
dish right side up, take the hints thrown out for 
you by Nature; be prompt, let everything be done 
in good season, keep interest money and small debts 
paid up; see that you have the Genesee Farmer sent 
to you promptly, which will keep you posted up in 
all the various improvements of the farm; do not 
be afraid to try a new experiment which offers to be 
of a labor saving nature, for at the present high 
price for farm labor, it is of deep importance to al] 


farmers to study economy. J. L. HERSEY, 
Tuftonborough, Carroll Co., N. H., 1865. 








ALL wet lands should be drained. 
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WHITE WASHIN G. 


As some kinds of labor may be performed at a 
season of the year when the weather is not suitable 
for out-ofdoor occupation, it may be well to look 
around and see what may be necessary within doors, 
Among these is the white-washing of rooms. Inthe 
first place, see if there are any cracks in the plaster- 
ing, or shrinking of wood-work from it. If so, mix 
a little ‘calcined plaster and quick lime together with 
water, a little at a time, and with an old case-knife, 
fill up all the cracks with the paste. Dip the brush 
in water and smooth down the surface of the paste 
before you commence white-washing. If you have 
no calcined plaster at hand, put a little plaster of 
paris’in a skillet, heat it over the fire so as to make 
it appear like boiling, but do not keep it in that con- 
dition too long, and'you will have the calcined plas- 
ter. This paste is alsoexcellent to fill up the, cracks 
in floors before painting or carpeting, as it makes a 
smooth surface and helps keep out the cold. 

To PREPARE THE WuHITewasH.—Slake quick- 
lime in water a few days before using it. It will 
then be completely soluble, and free from the coarse 
particles that exist when first made. A still better 
article is Spanish whiting, which may be bought at 
a cheap rate. Mix a little calcined plaster, say one- 
fourth as much as the whiting, and it will:look all 
the better.’ Artittle glue will render the wash hard 
for walls. The glue should be dissolved separately. 

“If you want to color the wash, any apothecary or 
painter can tell you what you want. A wash mixed 
with glue or calcined plaster, should be used imme- 
diately. ' par 9 

How To Appiy 1T.—Always have your work fin- 
ished behind you, i. e., draw your brush from your 
work, you will then leave it smooth. Go over the 
second coat across the first coat. This will take out 
the streaks, and leave it smooth when dry. A good 
brush is absolutely necessary to make work look 
well. Always soak the brush in moderately warm 
water before using it, and clean it thoroughly when 
your work is done. Avoid haying your wash too 
thick. It is a wash, and not a paste that you want. 
When the water evaporates, a thin coating of pure 
lime is left, which perfectly covers the old surface ; 
this soon absorbs carbonic acid from the air, and re- 
mains unchanged till acted upon by smoke, or dust. 

To prepare a wash for fences and the outside walls 
of buildings, put one peck of lime in a barrel, and 
potr on a little water so as to drown the lime, as it 
is called. Let it swell and crack and gradually add 
the water till it is of the right consistency, then add 
four quarts of coarse salt dissolved in water. This 

will render the coat hard, and not so liable to wash 


little longer than the slats, fill it with the wash, and” 
with a pair of tongs dip them into it, Keep the 
barrel covered when not in use. ; 

In patching a piece of plastering, always eng out 
a square piece from the old plaster, and see that the 
mortar fills up the space even with the old. We. 
never like to see an irregular blotch overhead, when 
it can be so easily avoided.— Maine Farmer, 





WASHINGTON A GREAT FARMER, 


Ir is not generally known that the father of his 
country, while bearing a nation’s cares upon hig 
shoulders, was one of the most extensive farmers in 
the States. I commend his views on the raising of’ 
tobacco to the careful and prayerful consideration 
of the Connecticut valley farmers, who persist in 
raising the harmful weed. I copy from Washing 
ton’s Political Legacies, to which is annexed an ap 
pendix, containing an account of his illness, death 
etc., etc., Boston, 1800: P. 

“Colonel Washington was one of the greates 
landholders in North America; his estate at Monng 
Vernon was computed in 1787 to consist of ning 
thousand acres, under his own management and en} 
tivation. He had likewise various other large traciy 
of land in other parts of the State; his annual m 
ceipts from his estates amounting ip 1776 to four 
thousand pounds sterling, and it was then believed 
would have sold for upwards of one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling, which is equal @ 
more than $666,000. What his revenue was m 
cently, we do not know, but there can be little pm 
sumption in supposing it was much increased under 
his prudential guidance and practical economy. He 
allotted a part of the Saturday in each week to m 
ceive the reports of his overseers, which were regis. 
tered progressively, to enable him to compare the 
labor with the product of each particular part, and 
it is affirmed that this weekly retrospect was duly 
considered by this great man during the stormy 


movements of the revolutionary war, and his Presi 
dency of the United States. He has raised in onp 
year seven thousand bushels of wheat and ten thow 
sand bushels of Indian corn on his Mount Vernon 
estates; in a succeeding year he raised two hundred 
lambs, sowed twenty-seven bushels of flax seed, and 
planted seven hundred bushels of potatoes ; at the 
same time his domestics manufactured linen and 
woollen, cloth enough for his numerous household, 
which ambunted to nearly a thousand persons. With 
hind regularity and industry were the order of each 
day, and the consequent reflection made them all 
happy. Though iculture was pursued by him 
with such undeviating attention, he used it rather 
as the means of his pleasure than the end of his 
wishes, which concentrated in the labor to improve 
the well-being of his fellow-citizens; and to effect 
this, he desisted from planting tobacco, to a 
himself in the introduction and fostering such 








aff. A convenient way to white-wash slats for a 
fence before they are nailed on, is to have a box a 





cles of vegetation as might ultimately tend to @ 
national advantage.”—Congregaiwnalist. 
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GARDEN WORK FOR MAY. 


May has charms for the gardener, superior to any 
of the preceding months. The weather is milder— 
“ fragrance fills the air”—and he begine to reap the 
reward of his previous labor. The seeds scwn in 
March and April have germinated, and are clothing 
a portion of his garden in verdure; and if he has 
been wise and provident in past years, he can fur- 
nish his table with such vegetables as Asparagus, 
hubarb, and Spinach, and Lettuce and Radishes, 
sdwn this year. 

But May also brings her labors and vexations. 
An unbidden verdure will appear, which, if not im- 
mediately, and vigorously assaulted; will. soon gain 
ascendancy over, and choke down the tender vege- 
tables which he has sown. 

At no time*can weeds be so easily overcome as 
when they first make their appearance ; for if neg- 
lected, they soon strike down their roots, interweave 
them with those of useful plants, and can only be 
eradicated with great labor and at the imminent 
tisk of destroying more or less of the crop. 

Then don’t wait for the weeds to get deeply rooted, 
but run the scuffle-hoe between the rows as soon as 
it is possible to follow them. Indeed, if pains were 
taken to place a stick at each end of every row, at 
the time of sowing of such crops as are a long time 
coming up—onions and carrots for instance—the 
gardener could at any time, by stretching his line 
between the sticks, follow the row with the ‘hoe be- 
fore the plants are visible. 

Transplant from the hot-bed this month, what- 
ever is left in it designed for the open ground. - To- 
matoes, Cucumbers, Melons and Egg Plant should 
remain until toward the latter part, when no danger 
is to be apprehended from frost: 

Sow in open ground, Beans, Beets, Carrots, late 
Cabbage and Cauliflower, Corn, Cucumbers, Lettuce 
for succession, Melons, Nasturtium, Okra Parsley, 
Parsnips, Peas, Potatoes, Pumpkins, Radishes, Sal- 
sify, Squashes, (summer and winter,) and Turnips. 

Pole or Running Beans.—Butter, superior to all 
others for string beans—the pods remaining tender 
@ long time— London Horticultural, White Cran- 
borry, Scarfe. Running, and Large White Lima. 








The dwarf varieties do rather better when sown in 
drills, say two inches deep, and twenty apart. 





Beans, Dwarf or Snap—Early Mohawk will bear 


‘most frost, and will do to plant early in the month, 
to be followed by Harly Valentine, and Early Rachel, 


Rob Roy, Refugee, and Marrowfat and White Kid 


\ney for winter. 


For pole beans, procure poles of oak, hickory, 
chestnut, or cedar; from six to eight feet long; set 
them firmly in the ground three feet each way— 
plant three to five beans around each pole—thinning 
to three when fairly up. It is well to put a littl 
manure under the Limas, a8 their great excellence 
will repay extra effort. 

Beets —Sow the latter part of the month the Long 
Blood for winter. Hoe and weed those sown last 
month. They would bottom better if thinned to 
three or four inches, but some prefer to leave them 
until they get large enough for greens, and then 
thin them. 

Cabbage-—The kinds mentioned last month may 
be sown early in this—hoe, weed, and thin to one inch, 

Cauliflower—Thorburn’s Nonpariel is most cer 
tain to head—Lenomardo is the largest grown. 
Cultivate the same as cabbage. 

Celery —Should be transplanted from hot-bed into 
a rich, warm-bed, three inches apart each way. 

Carrots.—Can be sown any time this month, in 
shallow drills, eleven inches apart. Long Orange 
and Long White are the best kinds. 

Corn.—Plant after the 10th, Extra Early Dwarf ~ 
Sugar, Early Darling’s Sugar, Early Eight-Rowed 
Sugar, and Stowell’s Evergreen. The latter is very 
sweet, and remains soft a long time. 

Cucumbers.—Easrly Russian, Early White Spined, 
Long Green. Prepare the hills by digging in’a 
shovel full of well-rotted manure, sow about a dozen 
seeds to a hill, and cover half aninch. They can be 
transplanted from hot-bed on hills thus prepared. 
Four feet apart is the proper distance, and four plants 
are enough to leave in the hill. 

Musk Melons.—Prepare hills as for cucumbers, 
transplant from hot-bed the latter part of the month, 
or sow seeds, ‘earlier, of Fine White Japan, Fine 
Nutmeg, Green Citrog, or Persian. 

Water Melons.—Eatly Mountain’ Sprout, Good- 
win’s Imperial, Ice Cream, and Orange, are the bet- 
ter sorts. Should be planted six feet each way, and 
cultivated as cucumbers. 

Nasturtivm.—Is ornamental as well as edible, nad 
is not much out of place in the flower garden. 
There are ‘running and dwarf varieties. The for- 
mer should be sown near,the fence, or some um 
sightly object which it is desirable to cover. Sow 
the latter part of the month, covering one inch; and 
thinning to one foot. : 
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Okra.—Improved Dwarf Green, Long Green. Sow 
the latter part of the month, in drills three feet 
apart, and thin to one foot. The pods are used 
while green and tender to flavor soups, or sliced and 
dried for the same purpose in winter. 

Parsley.—Extra Curled is the best kind. The 
seeds should be soaked and sown in drills one inch 
deep and fifteen inches apart. Thin to four inches. 

Parsneps.— Sow Guernsey or Cup, and Long 
White, early in the month, the same as parsley. 

Peas.—Sow for use late in the season, Champion 
of England, rows four feet apart, Blue Imperial, 
three feet, Bishop’s Dwarf Prolific, two feet, and 
Harrison’s Glory, three feet. ; 

Potatoes.—Pilant early in the month, the Rochester 
Seedling Mercer, Fluke, Peach-Blow, or any varie- 
ties that have proved good, about 24 feet each way. 
If the land is poor, a small shovel of well-rotted 
manure, or compost, to each hill, will increase the 
crop. I prefér fair sized potatoes for seed—one tuber 
divided into three parts to a hill. 

Pumpkins.—If planted in garden, Large Cheese 
and Cashaw are the best. Should be planted as 
water-melon. 

Radishes.—Long Scarlet and White Summer Tur- 
nip may be sown for succession. 

Salsify or Oyster Plant.—Sow Long White, in drills 
fifteen inches apart, half an inch deep, and cultivate 
the same as parsneps. 

Squashes.—Sow in early part of the month, the 
same as cucumbers, Early Golden Bush, Early Green 
Striped Bush, Early White Scollop Bush and Sum- 
mer Crookneck, and in the latter part, the same as 
water-melons, Boston Marrow, Hubbard, Winter 
Crookneck, Honolulu and Yokohama. 

Turnips. — Red-Top-Strap-Leaf can be sown for 
succession, although I do not think much of turnips 
in summer. 

Tomatoes.—The tomato has become such a gen- 
eral favorite, as to merit a good deal of attention. 
As the cabbage, &., is removed from hot-bed, it 
should be transplanted into their places, giving it 
more room, and making it stronger. It may remain 
in hot-bed until nearly in blossom, then, when all 
fear of trost is past, carefully transplant it into tol- 

‘erable good ground, four feet each way. 
p SMALL FRUITS. 

To insure a good growth the first season, the small 
fruits should all be planted early in April, but those 
who failed to do so, can still plant strawberries and 
blackberries. The other small fruits will probably 
be too far advanced in leaf to transplant with suc- 
cess. . 

In planting raspberries and blackberries, the 
planter, especially if a young one, will feei a strong 
temptation to leave on most of the canes, that he 





——=—=—= 
mfay see some of the fruit the first year. This ty 
very bad policy, a8 it prevents:the formation of woog 
for the next year’s crop, and permanently affects the 
vigor of the plant, while at the best the first years 
fruit will amount to but little. 

Let it be the aim of the gardener to get as good g 
growth of strong canes as possible, removing all but 
four or five of the stronger ones. Small fruits repay 
thorough cultivation quite as well as vegetables, } 
have caused a luxuriant growth of strawberry vineg, 
in one of the driest of seasons, by passing with the 
cultivator, frequently, between the rows. 

Those who have been accustomed to grow eu, 
rants along the fence, in the sod, would be asto, 
ished at the change which culture aad 
would produte in the size and productiveness of 
that important fruit. P.08 





SEED DRILL. 


THE Gardeners’ Monthly says the above is s very 
simple and at the same time a very expeditious and 
effective mode of planting small seeds. It is a bottle 
with a hole in the cork of a size to accommodate 
the size of the seed. If the seeds are extremely 
small, and it is necessary to sow them thinly, mix 
the seed with any fine sand before putting it in the 
bottle. 





THE LAWN, 


Tue Horticulturist, in an article on “The Lawn,” 
advises, after a thorough subsoiling or trenching the 
ground, to manure it, and kill the weeds by sowing 
buckwheat and plowing it in as soon as it is in 
flower—then, after allowing it to lie for a short time, 
harrow well, clean from stones, and sow grass seed, 
putting in more buckwheat at the same time, which 
will shelter the young crop, and, as it will be cus 
down by the first frost before coming to maturity, 
will form a good top-dressing for the winter. 
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HEMLOCK SPRUCE. 

ux Hemlock Spruce, scarcely rivalled in beauty 
by any known evergreen in the world, has beew 
treated in this country with a strange negleet, partly 
from its being so common in its uncultivated state, 
and partly from a prejudice that it is a stubborn 
gubject to manage. But these objections are not 
_ entitled to consideration ; for, in the first place, the 
hemlock for decorative purposes, is not so common 
és many others ; and, secondly, under proper treat- 
ment, there is no difficulty whatever attending its 
galtivation. We have moved hundreds of hemlock 
trees without scarcely any failures. Our practice 
has been to take up the young plants—six to twenty- 
four inches high—from an open field or the south- 
erly side of a wood, where they are exposed to the 
light, and where the soil is sandy or loamy, and free 
' from cobble stones. Removing them at the usual 
time of spring transplanting, and even as late as the 
last of May, with as much earth as possible adher- 
ing to their roots, and always on a cloudy or rainy 
day in preference to fair weather, we have set them 
almost en top.of the ground, in nursery rows, sub- 
jecting them afterwards to the same treatment that 
other evergreens receive. The hemlock, until well 
established, is of rather slow growth. Although it 
bears shearing well, and makes a most beautiful 
hedge, its most effective position is where it is 
grouped by itself, or along the borders of belts and 
groups composed of other evergreen species. In 


_ order to produce a sufficient branchiness near the 


ground, we have sometimes had good success by 
planting two or three small hemlocks crowded to. 
gether in the same hole, and treating them after- 
ward as if they formed but a single tree. The hem- 
lock submits very kindly to this often convenient 
expedient.— Magazine of Horticulture. 





PROFITS OF FRUIT GROWING. 


TxE author of “Ten Acres Enough,” says in the 
Horticulturist : “Looking more carefully into this 
matter of the profit realized from all descriptions of 
fruit growing, and running over only two or three 
authorities on the subject, multitudes of instances 
are to be found where extraordinary gains are an- 
nually realized without apparent care or skill. Some 
years ago there was an orchard of 70 Mayduke 
cherry trees a few miles below Philadelphia, the 
daily sales from which, during the season, amounted 
to $80. I have this week seen an Amber cherry 
trée, growing in New Jersey, from which $60 to $80 
worth is annually sold, and the owner declares that 
if all the fruit were gathered, and at the right time, 
the product would be $100. From twenty apple | ime 
trees of the Early Redstreak and the Early Queen 


fruit have been gathered, which sold for $225. A 
single Washington plum tree, in a city garden, has 
been known to yield six bushels of fruit, worth $10 
per bushel. A vineyard some sixteen miles from 
Philadelphia, occupying three-eighths of an acre, 
has produced $300, when the grapes sold for only 
eight cents a pound, or at the rate of $800 per acre. 
A single Catawba vine, in the same neighborhood, 
has produced ten bushels, worth $40, at market 
prices. I have seen the Catawba clambering up the 
side of a barn in Delaware, and when only four 
years old, yielded hugdreds of pounds of grapes.” 


ATTEND TO THE CURRANT WORMS, 


In this section we can no longer grow currants in 
the old-fashioned negligent, hedge-row fashion. The 
caterpillars will enforce s better system of training 
and cultivation. The bushes, instead of being ab 
lowed to throw up suckers, must be trained toa 
single stem. Then let the shoots be well shortened 
in and all useless wood cut out, especially from the 
centre. This will increase the vigor of the bush 
The caterpillars when they appear can be shaken 
from such bushes and crushed with a spade, 

Hellebore powder dusted on the bushes soon after 
the leaves appear, and continued occasionally, will 
keep off the fly that deposits the eggs on the leaves, 
and it will also kill the caterpillars, should any ap- 
pear. It is the only sure remedy that has yet been 
discovered. Quick lime dusted on the bushes while 
the dew is on, and repeated two or three’ times a 
week, will check the ravages of the caterpillars, and 
on properly trained bushes, of vigorous growth, with 
no suckers, will frequently ensure a crop of currants. 

In England, it is said that coal ashes spread three 
or four inches thick on the surface of the soil around 
the bushes, will greatly lessen, if not prevent, the 
attacks of this caterpillar. We do not see how they 
act, and merely throw out the hint for consideration. 

On old currant bushes that are grown up into a 
hedge, little can be done to save the immediate crop. 
The best thing is to cut out all the suckers from the 
bottom and from the bush itself, and shorten in the 
long shoots. It is not too late to do this now. Cut 
out all the wood that can be spared. Fork up the 
ground around the bushes, and make it clean ano 
smooth. Much may be done in this way. The re 
moval of the suckers, and shortening in the long 
shoots, will throw the sap into the bearing portion 
of the bushes, and ensure a more, vigorous and 
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We may add that there are two or three broods 
of caterpillars during the season, and even those 
who use means to destroy the first brood while the 
fruit is on the bushes, are apt to néglect them after- 
wards, This should not be, as the worms not only 
destroy the leaves and thus weaken the bushes, but 
greatly increase in numbers, and wiil prove as 
destructive as ever next season. 

Qn the other hand, if the caterpillars were all 
destroyed during the season, there would be few to 
trouble us the following year. We can still raise as 
good currants as ever—in fgct: much better, as we 
have choicer varieties—but we must use more vigi- 
lance in destroying the worms, and more care in 
training the bushes. The currant is a healthy and 
useful fruit, and is worth a little effort to secure a 
plentiful crop. 





THE WIDOW AND HER GARDEN. 


. THE healthiest looking fruit trees we are ac- 
quainted with belonged to, the late Widow F . 
Her husband died some years ago, leaving her a 
small farm of eight or ten. acres. Report says sev- 
eral men were desirous of helping her to take care 
of it, but she respectfully declined their polite 
offers. She attended to her own affairs, and no man 

have done so with more energy and skill. 


Her crops, were the best in the neighborhood. 
Everything was neat and trim on the premises. 
* She painted the house and the fence in front of it. 
Not a screw was loose, or a tool, out of its place or 


in need of repairs. She managed her own hot-bed, 
and pruned her own vines and fruit trees. No fun- 
gus invaded her little realm, Every week she was 
seen washing her trees with soap suds, and while 
athers in the neighborhood were covered with 
litchens and moss and insects, the bark on her treés 
was as smooth and bright as her polished mahogany 
table. Her apples were not spotted, and the pears 
did not'crack, No caterpillars devoured the leaves 
from her currant bushes, and the bugs and aphides 
kept at a respectful distance from her roses. The 
curculio conclided to seek plum trees where he was 
less frequently disturbed, and the striped bug, fright- 
ened at the early visits of the fair gardener, left the 
premises with a sigh, knowing that he could find no 
sweeter melons or crisper cucumbers. He wis a 
lucky bug that escaped those quick eyes and active 
fingers. 

But the widow is gone, Stricken down in the 
midst of her labors, she and her only child are laid 
fn the grave. We mourn her loss: For one who 
shows us what energy, perseverance and skill can 
do in the cultivation of the soil, and in increasing 


the productiveness of our fruit trees, affords an ex: | 


ample which can ill be spared. 





=== 


ORCHARD CULTIVATION, 


THE cultivation of orchards is one of those 
questions which for a long period has distarbea the 
horticultural community, and yet there would 
pear to be but one rational side to the question ; ang 
that is, all orchards should be tilled. It jg 
nonsense to expect that a tree will produce and ms 
ture large quantities of fruit, for any considerably 
period, without manuring of some kind to replace 
the elements which the fruit carries away. Whih 
the cultivation of an orchard thay not Prove Temp 
nerative, so far as the crop itself is concerned, jy 
undoubtedly, if judiciously managed, improves th 
condition of the trees, and consequently the quan 
tity and quality of the fruit. We have know, 
orchards bear fruit well, which for many years wey 
permitted to lie in grass, but eventually they giiyy 
out, and ceased to be productive. On the othe 
hand, we know of orchards which for thirty yéay 
have been cultivated as regularly as other porting 
of the farm, and the results have been the continied 
health of the trees, and unless destroyed by frost, y 
regular average annual yield. ‘The stirring of thy 
soil appeared to impart new energy to the trebg, 
They not only presented a healthy and vigorous ap 
pearance, but yielded handsome returns yearly, 

The crops, it is true, may not have been as hit, 
riant as on those parts of the farm not so mipeh 
shaded, but every bushel of oats, corn, potatoés'@ 
turnips might properly be set down as so much Clear 
gain. It is well'to remember that deep plowing fp 
an orchard is not advisable. A good evidence of 
the value of cultivation is shown by the fact, tha 
when trees run to wood, and yield little or no frait, 
the luxuriant growth of the wood can be readily 
checked, and fruitfulness promoted, by putting th 
orchard in grass for a couple of years. If, at theend 
of that period, shallow plowing is resorted to, the 
beneficial effects will be apparent to the most casnal 
observer.—COulturist. 





MANGOLD KRAUT OR SWISS CHARD, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentlemen 
recommends this for greens. He says: 


“Chard is equal to spinach. It is easy of etb 
tivation ; it harbors no insects, and is emphatically 
of clean habits. It is wonderfully productiye. 
From a bed 15 feeé long, containing five rows, the 
writer raised, in 1864, enough to supply a family of 
ten persons twice a week with greens from June 
October, and gave at least ten bushels to his neigh 
bors and a few messes to his cow. The seed was 
brought from Switzerland. Those who raisé chard 
once will plant it every year, if they can procum 





seed. Cooked properly, it is delicious and whole 
some ; uncooked, it may be used as a substitute for 
lettuce. The Swiss make pies of it, which ‘they 
devour with great gusto.” 
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«SPIRIT OF THE HORTIOULTURAL PRESS.” 


4 FRIEND who looks, over our exchange papers for 






Mooted 
bed the us and extracts whatever is likely to prove interest- 
ald ap ing ‘to our readers, says that under the heading 
D5 and “Spirit of the Horticultural Press” we might write 





* Grapes,” and this would cover the whole ground, 
There is some truth in thisremark. We are ridicu- 
lously inclined to ride hobbys. It seems to be easy 
to get up an excitement about anything. There are 
agreat many people who seem to forget that noth 
iug good can be obtained in this world without labor; 


















































} 
sas They are continually in seareh of some easy method 
re8 ths of-getting a living, and are the ready dupes of évery 
Quan. pew scheme for getting seddenly rich that presents 
knoiwp .ftsdf. Sheep among farmers, and ‘grapes among 
3 Wer horticulturists, are now the rage. By and by we 
? Bile all have a chicken fever again, and’ perhaps ‘some 
other ane will discover a big potato that will yield a thou- 
year _ gad bushels per acre, on the poorest land, without 
rtions _quiltivation. Some years ago a distinguished agri- 
‘intied quiltural chemist of Scotland, himself remarkable 
Asti, 4 for his industry, but not for his amiability, was‘ con- 
of the tinualiy bothered with farmers who wanted an easy 
trees, method of getting large crops. Losing all patience, 
8 ap rhe said to one of them: “Go home and attend to 
your farm. You want to live without work, and I 
hits know of eae 4 in chemistry that’ will enable you 
meh to do so.’ 
tite Grapes are an excellent fruit, and we ‘should like 
Gap ta'see a hundred bushels raised where ‘one is now 
tn grown, but there are other things in the world be- 
e of sides grapes,—though we should be ignorant of the 
tas fact did "we depend entirely on the horticultural 
rai, press for information! 
dily wae 
the BURN UP THE RUBBISH, 
end Free is a great purifier.. It is astonishing what a 
the change for the better can’ be made in the garden and 
mal around the house by raking up and burning the 
rubbish. If any of it is valuable for manure, let it 
be wheeled to the compost heap, and then set ‘fire 
to the remainder. Go where we may, rubbish of all 
kinds meets the eye. In the country, branches of 
an trees arc thrown into the fence corners and thete 
allowed to lie and rot. Chips, old fails, stumps of 
ub trees decaying wood, in a variety of forms;,are 
ily found on almost every farm. They are unsightly 
he abjects, but this is by no means their worst feature : 
of They are the prolific source of fungus in all its mul- 
wo tifarious forms. And fungus is becoming the great- 
- ext pest in American horticulture. The cracking of 
rd the pear, rotting of the grape, and specks on apples, 
"B are all caused by fungus, while,rust and mildew are 
“ only different names for different forms of fungus 
y growth. 





In the garden and orchard, everything that will 





not rot and make manure in less than a year should 
be at once gathered up and buynt. The tmportance 
of doing this promptly is not generally understood, 
Ifthe branches of trees, potato tops, and* wodédy 
matter of all kinds could be charred, instead!of 
burnt, it would make excellent manure, . And; tn 
many instances this can be done! without :much 
trouble. Old sods from waste. places in the garden 
can be obtained to cover the heap, and they will 
themselves be converted into a most useful fertilizer. 
Vegetables of all kinds delight in such a manure. 
It is free from weeds, acts quickly, and makes the 
soil light, warm and porous. A gardener who once 
uses them will never again, if possible, be-without 
a supply. 





HOGS IN THE APPLE ORCHARD, 


Nopopy sends such apples to market as my neigh 
bor John Jacobs. He always has apples to.sell, and 
gets the highest prices. Folks prefer fair, large 
apples; and,such are always packed: in Jacobs’ bar- 
rels. You might search them with a candle,.and 
not find a knotty fruit ora wormjhole. Such Rhode 
Island Greenings and Roxbury Russets I have never 
met within the old States. .They are as handsome 
as anything in the virgin soils of the west. 

Lwas going by Jacobs’ orchard last summer, and 
I,had the curiosity to call and examine for myablf 
Says I, “ Neighbor, what is there in your soil¢hat 
makes such smooth, large apples? They are a ithird 
bigger than anything fe can get, and my \treesddok 
as well as yours.” 

“The secret is not in the soil,” John replied, with 
a twinkle in his eye, ‘ butvon it. Do you see those 
grunters there? My pork brings me fifty cents a 
pound—eight in flesh, and the balance in fruit.) I 
began to pasture my orchard ten years ago with 
hogs, and since that time I have had no trouble with 
wormy fruit. Apples, as.a general thing, don’t fall 
from the tree unless something is the matter with 
them. The apple-worm and curculio lay their eggs 
in the'fruit, and the apples drop early. The pigs 
devour the apples, and by September every unsound 
apple is gone and I bave nothing but fair fruit left. 
The crop of insects for the next yearvis destroyed:by 
the pigs. They root around under the trees, keep 
the soil loose, manure the land some, and work over 
what manure I spread. The apples help the pigs, 
and-the pigs help the ‘apples.” . 

I saw John’s secret at once, and have profited by 
it. I never had so few insects as this spring, and I 
have given the pigs credit for it. In turning the 
orchard into a pasture, put in pigs—not landpikes, 
with snouts like levers. You might lose trees as 
well as insects in that case. But well bred animals, 
with judicious snouts, will root in a subdued and 





/ 


Christian-like manner.—American Agriculturiat. 
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dries the soil rapidly, and hence’ gives ita hang 


EvEryrsopy, we believe, likes lettuce. It is con- sterile appearance, unless very rich and mellow 


sidered healthful, has a slight narcotic influence’ 


on | ltrigation cannot be too largely indulged in" wit 


the system, and, perhaps, may be especially useful cabbage. A thorough cultivation of the toil, deq 


to such nervous temperaments as find it difficult 
secure a nap after dinner. 
It thrives best in a light, rich soil; a soil that 


to | tillage, will aid in this respect.— Valley Farmep, 
Let the land be rich, with a little Superphosphay 
is under each plant, then keep the ground mellow by 


-tich from prior cultivation, rather than from the the frequent use of the hoe, and the cabbages wi, 


Ammediate application of manure. If it be wanted | 87” to perfection. 


cquite early—and that seems desirable—the seeds 
must be sown in a hot-bed in March, and trans- 
planted in April, in a spot favorably protected from 





MANURING NEWLY SET TREES, 
WE this spring saw a neighbor finishing Off the 





cold winds; and even here it may need occasional planting of a row of handsome maples in front.q 


covering. 


It only requires proper cultivation after his dwelling, and complimented him on his teste 


this to secure acrop. Allow sufficient room between and public spirit, and expressed tue hope that is 


the plants for them to head out without crowding | trees would live and flourish. 


.each other, and an occasional evening watering 


“They ougt te 
if | grow,” said he, “for I have put a half wheel-barioy 


-the weather be dry. Those who keep poultry, will | /oad of hog manure into each hole.” '“ Have you? 
find it worth cultivation for their use. They are | We responded, “then the trees will die, and YOu may 


excessively fond of it, 


A dozen hens will eat two | 28 well pull them up now and throw them op the 


large heads each day, if they can get them. The| brush heap.” But he could not be convinced of hjy 


store pigs like it equally as well, We have been in | ¢rror. 


“Hog dung done well on the cornfield, ay 


the habit of growing it along the sides of the paths | with the hops and tobacco ; and why won't it with 
in the vegetable garden, and on any little vacant |shadetrees?” And so he left his handsome maple, 
spots, where it appears well and gives us a cart load | With their roots enveloped in the powerful manun, 


or two each summer for the pigs and the hens. 


and the result was as might have been expected, 


There are many varieties of lettuce, among which | A few leaves put forth in May, but in June they 
four excellent kinds are the Early White Butter or| turned yellow and dropped off one by one, and t 
Cabbage, the Early Curled Silisia, Early Tennis | day the trees are dead. The lesson is a plain ong; 
Ball, or Rose, and the Imperial Head, or Sugar | keep away manure from newly planted trees, Give 


Loaf,— Zz. 





CULTURE OF CABBAGE, 


the roots finely pulverized surface soil, as good as 
can be found, and the trees will doubtless thrive 
If the soil needs bettering afterward, apply manum 


ELEVEN thousand heads of cabbage may be raised | to the surface in the fall, and work it in the next 


from an acre. This, sold at five cents, will bring | spring, its effects will soon be visible.—Md. Farmer. 


five hundred dollars. It is said by those who have 
raised cabbage extensively, that it is one of the best 
crops to feed to stock—young stock and cows in 
particular. There is no doubt of it. 





SURE REMEDY FOR ONION MAGGOT, 
M. Luptow Wut Lock, of Great ' 


Cows are fond | Mass., says in the Country Gentleman: “For two 


of it; and give largely of milk. Some object to its | 8asons past T have practiced an accidentally discov. 


acrid taste and pungent flavor, as this is perceptible 


ered expedient, with perfect success. hen the 
plant begins to form the bulb, after first weeding, I 


in the milk. But the objection is obviated in the | draw the earth from it'as much as possible, so 


case of young stock, and cows out of milk. 


the plant will lie down, leaving the small roots 


To raise cabbage, the richest of ground is n low the: bulb unharmed; they support the plant, 


sary. We have known cabbage raised for a dozen 
years in succession on the same spot, and each crop 
@ good one, varying, of course, with the season. 
But the soil was of the best kind, so that but little 
Manure was needed. But the soil if still better, 
would have raised better cabbage. Planted in a 
hog-yard, or where manure has long lain, gives the 
best of crops—better than any we have ever seen. 
Tt is almost impossible to get your ground too rich 
for cabbage; and it wants depth, as its long roots 
penetrate. 

Cabbage, like berries, and all water-loving plants, 


and in a day or two it is erect again, and the bub 
growing on the top of the soil. My opinion, the 
result of experience, is that the sun is the antago 
nist of the maggot. I have tried lime, me and 
soot, ashes, &c., without success.” 





To RaisE MrEtons.—Take a barrel with both 
heads out, set it up on the surface of the ground and 
fill in as much manure as you please—it will do no 
harm to fill it full; then raise a mound of éarth 
around it, and plant the seed on the sides of the 
mound. If too much rain falls, cover the barrel, 
but in dry weather turn water into the barrel, and 
it will soak out among the roots without baking the 
surface. A little old hay or straw should be md 
in the top of the barrel.—JV. #. Farmer. 
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Tiscellaneous, 


A GENTLE REPROOF, 

Own day, as Zachariah Hodgson was going to his 
daily svocations after breakfast, he purchased & fine) 
large codfish, and sent it home, with directions to his’ 
wife.to have it cooked for dinner. As no particular 
mode of cooking it was prescribed, the good woman 
well knew that whether she boiled it or made it into 
chowder, her husband would scold her when he came 
home. But she resolved to please him once, if possi- 
bie, and therefore cooked portions of it in several dif- 
ferent ways. She also, with some little difficulty, 
procured an amphibious animal from a brook back of 
the house, and plumped it into the pot.’ In due time 
her husband came home; some covered dishes were 

4 on the table, and, with 9 frowning, fault-finding 
look, the moody man commenced the conversation : 

“Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“TJ should like to know how you have cooked it. I 








. (Taking off the cover.) I thought so. What in 
q@eation possessed you to fry it? I would as lief eat a 
boiled frog.” 

“Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best fried.” 

“You didn’t any such thing. You knew better—I 
never loyed fried fish—why didn’t you boil it?” 

“my dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you know 
I boiled it, and you said you liked it best fried. But I 
have boiled some also.” 

So saying, she lifted a cover, and lo! the shoulders 
af 4.cod, nicely boiled, were neatly deposited in a dish, 
a sight which would have made an epicure rejoice, but 
which only added to the ill-nature of her husband. 

“A pretty dish this!” exclaimed he, Boiled fish! 
Chips and porridge! If you had not been one of the 
most stupid of woman kind, you would have made it 
thto a chowder.” 

His patient wife, with a smile, immediately placed a 
tureen before him containing an excellent chowder. 

“My dear,” said she, “‘I was resolved to please you. 
There is your favorite dish.””. 

“Favorite dish, indeed,” grumbled the discomfitted 
Qusband. “I dare say it is an unpalatable, wishy- 
washy mess. I would rather have a boiled frog than 
the whole of it.’ 

This was a common expression of his, and had been 
anticipated by his wife, who, as soon as the preferance 
was expressed uncovered a large dish near her husband, 
and there was a large BULL-FRoG, of portentous dimen- 
sions and pugnacious aspect, stretched out at full 
length! Zachariah sprang from his chair, not a little 
frightened at the apparation, 

“ My dear,” said his wife, in a kind, entreating tone, 
“I hope you will at length be able to make a dinner.” 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood was 
finally overcome, and he burst into a hearty laugh, 
He acknowledged that his wife was right, and that. he 
was wrong; and declared that she should never have 





grate subject. 


occasion to read seen ancl diletiede, lotto Wa ba wae 
oe good as his word. 





GREATNESS IN Exsaute--They have a very loyal 


young gentleman in Germantown, who is reading law, 
and who will doubtless astonish the natives when he 
comes to the bar. The following is one of his flights 
of oratory. In a debate, some time ago, some position 
had been taken and defended, and our friend thought 
the sentiments atrocious, 
said he very solemnly, ‘‘ the man who would utter such 


“Why, Mr. President,” 


ents, would plack the goose-quills from an angel’s 
her airy flight toward heaven!" 


A scHOOLMASTER tells the following good one: I 





was teaching in a quiet country village. The second 
morning of my session I found leisure to note my su» 
roundings, and among the scanty furniture I espied a 
three-legged stool. 
asked a little girl of five. The dark cyes sparkled, the 
curls nodded assent, and the lips rippled out, “I guess 
80, the teacher always sits on that.’’ The stool was un 
occupied that term. 


“Is that the dunce block?” J 


“My son,” said a fond parent to his offspring, after 





having surveyed the wonders of the London Crystal 
Palace, - 
these works of men pleased you the most, I will give 
yon half a crown.” 
sponded young hopeful; ‘‘give me the money.” 


“My son, if you can tell me which of ell 


“The veal and ham pies,” re- 





Mew, in respéct to ceremonies, modes and laws, like 


a flock of sheep, will, in a body, if the bell-wether can 
only be got to leap over a pole, continue to leap care- 
fully overjthe same place when the pole has been taken 
away. 





Tue Emperor of China, instead of paying the doctor 


as we do when we are unwell, the instant he is taken 
ill stops the pay of his physicians, and does not. renew 
it until he is quite well again. 





MANvractore oF Horses.—We are glad to learn 


that the silly enterprise of manufacturing colts out of 
horse chestnuts has been abandoned. 





War are the ladies the biggest thieves in existence ? 


Because they steel their petticoats, Lone their stays, crib 
their babies, and Aook their dresses. 





A maw on being told that a certain kind of stove 


would “save half the coal,” said “I'll take two of 
them and save it all.”’ 





Nor Sarisrrep.—The East Indies boast of a nutmeg 


weighing four ounces, and not satisfied is now asking 


for “a grater.” 


A Lams giving way to its feelings eek greene 4 
would be a good subject for a bas-relief. 


A Loxpow journal calls “Idyls of the Hearth” 











You are responsible for only one tongue, even if you 
are a married man, 
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Latics Department. 


FASHIONS. 





Tre variety of material and manner of making up 
of dresses, bonnets and cloaks is so. great that it is 
almost impossible to say that anything is the fashion. 
Dresses are made with round waists for belts, which 
are-very broad, with long points, and with:all kinds ef 
fanciful appendages in the shape of sashes, half basques, 
ceatees, &c. Small sacques of silk and velvet, made 
rounding in the front, anil just long enough to come to 
the bottom of the waist, are-very stylish. The Bon 
Ton has several illustrations of this sacque, worn” with 
full white under-waists and’broad belts. The waists of 
dresses are very short. 

Skirts are worn as long and full as ever and not much 
trimmed, if the material is rich. Flat trimming and 
very narrow flutings put on in various styles, any- 
thing but straight, and heavy cable cord with buttons 
and tassels are the latest styles. 

As to material, the variety is so great that it is hope- 
less: to attempt to designate any one or two styles. 
Alapaca is as much worn as ever, White and black 
still retain the first place in all materials. High colors 
are only worn in the house and for carriage dress. If 
it. were not for the brilliant colors of the Paisley shawls 
and the cashmeres the spring costumes wouid be 
rather sombre. : 

The bonnets are very small. A slight improvement 
has been made in the shape. by bringing the sides a 
little further out, so that the ears are not quite so much 
exposed. Otherwise the shapes are very much as they 
have been all winter. Drooping crowns or none at 
all—lace, flowers and loops of ribbon arranged over 
the waterfall supplying the ‘place of crown and cape. 
Small as the bonnets are, they still give an elegance to 
the simplest dress or detract from the beauty of an elabo- 
rate one as much as they ever have done, when their di- 
mensions were more imposing. All the materials used 
by milliners are so immensely high that the prices of 
bonnets are fast, becoming fabulous, and only suited to 
the purses of oil-men or army contractors. Forty 
dallars has been considered this winter as_a very 
seasonable price for a bonnet, and the spring sfyles are 
as yet but little less. Economy is now the duty of 
every loyal woman, and there is nothing in a lady’s 
dress ‘in which it can be better practiced than in 
bonnets. Simple materials, well put together, will al- 
ways look lady-like, and the great expense is now in 
flawers and lace. . ' 

In cloaks, sacques and circle, trimmed in every style 
imaginable, still compete for the ascendancy.’ The 
gacques, as a general thing, fit quite closely to the 
figure, and are short,. The circles are full with hoods 
or trimmed with guimp.or cord. 

Hair dressing, which has become quite as important 
for street dress as forthe house, is really a fine art. 
Godey’s Lady's Book for March says: 

‘*The waved bow and waterfall are the newest and 
| prettiest for ordinary coiffure. A bunch of six curls 


is worn at the side of the waterfall, or over te Seka 
of the bow. Thevepronet, plait, so Very fashionatie 
few years since, is again coming into favor, Crim 
or waved hair is universally worn, and the tigre 
it is the better it fs liked. “In ‘order to obtain thig 
crimp, the hair is wet amd plaited in small plaits over 
night; this will give a very good crimp. “The most ap 
proved method, howeyer, is this: Take a smal Strang’ 
of hair, wet it and pass it through the centre of ¢ i 
hair-pin, then round one prong, throngh the éenim" 
and then over the other prong of the pin, Contipng 
to pass back and forth round the prongs until the ph 
is covered. If it is desirable to crimp the hair at short 
notice, arrange it as we have described, then cover this 
hair with a paper and pinch it with a pair of hot tongs, 
We much prefer the crimping boxes, as they produce: 
very even, smooth crimp, but they do not generally 
please, as they do not crimp as near the parting’as thy 
other methods. In all cases it is only necessary to taly 
the. upper hair for crimping. Fancy pins and array 
of all descriptions are worn in the hair, and some yery 
‘pretty ones, formed of crochet work and jet, haye ap 
peared for mourning,”’ ' 

These styles can all be arranged in false hair, so as to 
be pinned on in a few minutes, and so save the troubl, 
and expense of a hair-dresser. 

Linen collars are.worn as much as ever plain, em 
broidered in, the corner or trimmed with nafrow lag 
Butterflies embroidered in white and in colors are now 
on everything. .As the sleeves to the dresses are sti 
made very close, the under-sleeyes are not full, but 
have deep tight-fitting cuffs. 


= 





CaLIForNIA Beans—SpanisH Move or Cooktyg= 
“Try some of the beans—my wife’s mode of prepa 
them beats all the Yankee cooks in this region,” sid 
Mr. Godey, as we ‘had the occasion to dine with him 
The dinner was made up of many dishes, good enough 
for any connoisseur; but we took a particular relish 
to the plate of beans, all done to a pulp, rich ahd’ fine 
flavored. 

This grain is the principal “ staff of life” albovertt# 
interior of California, and especially the more south®m 
portion. Here we find old Catholic Missions, Mexi¢ay 
Spanish and California settlements.’ The Spanish or 
California bean is of a roundish, oblong form—sdme 
quite deep, others pale red in color, When cooked, 
they come to the table a little shaded, but sweeter aid 
more delicate to the taste than any of the’ family of 
white beans. When cooked in New England style 
baked with fat pork—they are very fine. 

Mrs. Godey’s true Spanish mode of serving them up 
for table is, firstly, to put them into cold water and 
boil slowly until done'soft, not broken. Then the lan# 
or grease goes into the fry-pan enough for the present 
méss, and ‘heated sufficiently to fry fritters; dip some 
beans and liquid from the fat, and mix with ‘thé het 
grease, and continue to cook over a moderate fife, 
stirring them often; add'to this sliced onions, red and 
black pepper, and other spices to suit the ‘taste,-and 
you have a delicious plate for the table.—Country Gem 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


_ me Nation weeps. ApraHam Lincoim is dead. 
At.the height of his glory, amid the triumphant shouts 
af victory, he fell by the hand of an assassin. Words 
can not express the anguish which, racked.every heart | or fifteen months ago.. On the other hand there is. a 
a the terrible news was conveyed on the wings of the| growing ease in the money market. The prieé of 
chained lightning on that fearful Saturday morning. 
Qh! it was a dark, a damning deed. Men unused to/| mionth ago. Wool, potatoes and butter are exceptions, 
tears wept in speechless sorrow.” The very earth | They are very dull and lower, In this city tlre dealers 
seemed to stand still, and the heavens were black with| say they.can not get butter to supply the daily wants 
horror.» Never was man so sifcerely and universally 
mourned. Evén the rebels themsély¥ea,in whose in-| butter in this neighborhood; but. in New York the 
tarest the deed was done, acknowledge that they have| papers are chuckling over the fact that those farmers 
dain their best friend. A sterner fate now awaits them, | who have held on to their butter have had to take bué 
md if they have connived at the act they richly de | little more than half what they might have recelyed’ 
gerve all the woes they have suffered and all that they} months ago. Still farmers have no reason to eomplama.. 
Will suffer in consequence. 

Itis not for us to pronounce on eulogy on ABRAM 40 to 45c. @ Ib. in New York, and wool is firm at 60 to” 
Lrxcotx. In the most trying position that. man ever|7$¢, Potatoes bring $2.50 to $3.00 @ barrel. “In this 





The famouse’ 


SINCE our last market Teport great events have —_ 
pened. Richmottd has fallen, and Lee bas capitulated, 
The Confederacy has received its. death blow. . lt can 
no longer offer any real resistance to the armies of the 
Union. Gurrilla warfare may be carried ongfor some 
time, but eyen this. can not long. continue. The war is ‘ 


| practically at an end.. We, may still require , large 


armies to maintain authority. in the rebellious States, 
but we shali see ne more great battles. 

These events have been so confidently expected that 
they have produced less effect on the markets than we 
should have anticipated. Gold is no lower than it-whs 
last month—in fact*but little lower than it was twelw 


nearly’all kinds of farm produce is little lower than a 


of their customers. There ‘is'an absolute scarcity of 


Prices are still good: Prime new butter is worth from 




































occupied, his honesty of purpose, his kindness of | city, owing to the difficulty of transportation and the 
heart, his genuine love of country, and his striking | highmrates of freight, potatoes are verylow, The dea 
common sense, were manifested more ‘and more 8/1 ers are paying from $1.00 to $1.50 @ darrel—the Jat#er 
each new occasion for their exercise arose. The diff-| for peechblows and the former for fikes. They are 
calt problem of a reconstruction of the Union all felt | sold from:the wagons to private houses at from 60 to 
could not be entrusted to better hands, and never had | 7%. @ bushel. It is thought that as soon as the canal 
the Nation felt more pride and confidence in its Chief | opens, and transportation is cheaper, prices will ad 
Magistrate than on the day of his death. oF Mat! vance. It appears certain, however, that there isa 
they have lost a friend. large. crop of potatoes in the Eastern and Middle 

Let political animosity subside Let, ne cease, from | States. Should a market be found in the South, priees 
egsailing the motives of those who differ with us: Les} will advance. 


this great calamity incline us to the exercise of more 


Séed barley in this section brings $1.50 @ bushel. 


forbearance and charity, Let us try to appreciate the Seed oats, 75 to 80c. Canada peas, $1.75 to $2.00, 
tlessings of agood Government, and resolve to do all in | Flax seed, $2.50 to $3.00. Hay, $15.00 to $22.00 @ tun. 
our power to ‘sustain and perpetuate our free institu-| Corn, $1.25 @ bushel. Mill-feed, $35.00 @ tun. . 


i The Season. 


In regard to the future wool market it is almost une 


ee 
usually large quantity in. the hands of farmers and 


dealers, while the clip»of this season will be at least as 


It is not probable that in the 

So far the season has been highly:fuvorablefor: the} heavy as last year. 

Winter wheat and for putting in spritig crops. It fa. at] sting state of things at the South we shall have 

least two weeks earlier than last year. The barley and, cotton for some. years, and while the demand for woolen 

oats are nearly all in, and farmers are busy preparing materials for the army will not be as great as for the 

to plant potatoes and:eorn., Lebus: endeavonte put in | /ash two or three yeard there will be none the fewer 
men to clothe. It is possible, therefore, that the pre 


aii that can be put in well.. Weshall need all the crope, 


sent price of wool may be maintained. Of course, as 


that ican be grown, and the probability is that good : 
prices obtained kinds of produce! psual, there will be an effort at the opening of the sea 
a coves na son, to keep down prices, and the fact that the dealers 


have lost heavily on last lyear’s purchhses will check 


Inquiries and Answers, i 


on. If, however, farmers are determined to 


/ Wx are always glad to jreceive.inquiries on all sub-} hold on to their wool, they will in the end obtain fair 


fects of general interest to farmers and horticulturista, 
@ invite our readers to use our columns freely, = 





The cattle market ie still scantily supplied with good 
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beef, and prices are well sustained. There can be no 
doubt that there is a real scarcity of beef cattle in the 
country, but as yeal becomes more plenty, and as sheep 
after shearing will be sold more freely, prices ate not 
likely to advance materially. 
Horses and working oxen are higher than at any 
time since the war. In this section. it is difficult to get 
an ordinary farm horse for less than $200, while work- 
ing oxen bring from $200 to $250. 
o <2 
New Adverti t 


Axone the advertising notices in the Farmer this month that 
of Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa., will attract attention. Mr. K. is 
Justly celebrated for his success in the-gultivation of strawher- 
ries. He is believed to be the largest grower in the United 
States. He purchased Mr. Judd’s entire stock of the Agricul- 
turist. He and Mr. Carpenter, of New York, are the only parties 
who have them in any quantity. Mr. OC. secured his at the aame 
time that Mr. Judd obtained his. Mr. Knox also advertises 
raspberries, grapes, currants, &c. Send for one of his circulars 
containing a description of his method of cultivating the straw- 
berry, &c. * 

H. E. Moring, of New York, is the sole agent for Rhodes’ Su- 
perphosphate in this State and New England. For turnips, to be 
drilled with the seed, we know of no superphosphate equal to 
this. We have used it for some years. 

Bruce's Concentrated Manure is, to us, a new candidate for fa- 
vor. It is highly spoken of by those who have used it. Messrs, 
Griffing Brother & Co., of New York, the well-known and re- 
Hable agricultural implement dealers and manufacturers, are the 
sole agents for the United States. 

Jonas W. Yeo, of Richmond, Ind, offers to send a description 
@f his Machines for Sawing Wood in the log, &c. 

E. Nicholson, of Cleveland, Ohio, will send an illustratéd circu- 
lar with description of his Self-Operating Carriage Gate. 

Among the machines advertised in the Farmer this month 
just now of special interest, are the Cayuga Chief Mower and 
Reaper, manufactured by Hessrs. Barber, Sheldon & Co., of Au- 
burn, N. Y.; the Corn and Bean Planter, manufactured at Brock- 
port, N. ©., by Messrs. Whiteside, Barnett & Co.; and the 
“Clipper One Horse Mower,” manufactured by R. H. Allen & 
Co., of New York. Among all the Mowing Machines exhibited 
at the State Fair in this city last fall none appeared to us.to com- 
bine so many advantages as the one made by the Messrs. Allen. 

Those of our readers who wish good Squashes and Mammoth 
Cabbages wili not overlook the advertisements of James J. H. 
Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass. 

The prospectus of the Urbana Wine Company, of Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., will be found in this number of the Farmer. There 
is no section of the State where the grape flourishes so well as at 
Hammondsport. The Catawba is grown there in great perfec- 
tion, while with us it can be ripened only on rare occasions and 
tn the most favorable locations, 

The “Sheep Wash Tobacco,” advertised by James F. Levin, 
agent of the “South Down Co., of Boston, is said to be an excel- 
leat article for killing ticks and curing scab, &c. 

———_+ <p> o —_—_ 


Beady Roofing. 
American Roofing Company have sent us a 











our office. It seems as though it would be very dura- 
ble. Sample yards will be sent by express to those 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 








FT 
A rew short advertisements of interest to Tw 


such—will be inserted in the Gzytsme Fanwer atten! 


cents a line, or $2.50per square, or $25 per colu’ 
payable in advance. ium, cach insertion 








BRUCE'S 


PATENT CONCENTRATED MANURE, 


my?2t 


MANUFACTURED FROM 


Animal Fibre, Rlood and Pure Bone, 


Sold by our Agents, 


' JOHN M. RICHARDS, 111 Commercial street, 
: Masa, 
, MICHENER & YOUNG, 206 Market 
. Philadelphia Pa 


. Semd@ for Agricultural Almanac,: 


GRIFFING BROTHER & 00, 
5s and ©. Peartionds street, New Y, York, 
Sole Agents for the United ited Staten 





TURNIP CULTURE 


Rhodes’ the Standard Superphosphate, 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
FOR THIS IMPORTANT CROP, 


. RHODES, & CO. 82 South street, Baltimore. 
H. E. MORING, General Agent New York and New 
my8t 


118 Water street, New York. 





ee Circu 
plicatioa 
my4t 


SAWING MACHINES. 


are botilding a GREATLY IMPROVED 
SA WING MACHINE for onitas, jogs into stove wood, 
with two or four horse 
Also, a new style CI 
stove wood. 


man to drive 
ULAR SAW / onthe cord wood into 


lars describing our machinery sent Pee An on ape 
Write to JONAS W. 
prietor Robinson Machine Works, ‘Richmond. Ind. 





” 


THE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY 


R Spring omy for Upland and Garden Culture, and for 
Swamps. Under my method of men gy the yield last 
season on upland was over 400 bushels ee diree- 
tions for cultivation, with prices of p’ ae a with 

Seed Catalogue complete, will be sent, to ony 8 address 
— Seeds Prepaid Co mail, B. M 

ap’ 


ATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Pymonth, Mass, 





“> 


NORTH-WESTERN SANITARY FAIR. 
ANUPACTURERS of Washing Machines, Clothes W: 
ers, Clothes Dryers, or any article used as an aid to 
, are called upon to make a donation of samples of their goods 
sold for the benefit of the Fair, May 30th next. 


Il. 


information address HARRY o wen Chairman of 
Committee on Washing Machinery, P. 0. Drawer 6348, 

§3 The doner will have the opportunity of having his ma- 
chine exhibited by his chosen operator. 


ee 





ICHOL 

ING CA 
ever come before the 
with prices, — 
myit 


N°S FAREN T SELF -OPERAT 
GE GATE fy eyn eh J that has 
or justrated Circular, 


blie. Bend 
7. ae Rights for sale Address 
CHOLSO , Box 1399, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ILVER’s NEW POULTRY BOOK—Just 


sample of their roofing material, which can be seen at Ue es 3 Pare wv ere Lee, scene. m 
work of the kind 
Acents WanTED. 

my 


Dab gy Ange in the year. e best! 
ed.’ Sent post-paid for fifty centa 


L. B, SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 





wishing to examine it by writing to the agent of the 


company, Henry Smith, 94 Wall street, New York. Pere «deny 
——_~a>> o —___—__ for a circular, 
The Buckéye Horse Hoe. i Gy} put delay. 


are poems BUSINESS in their own town 


free frem risk, is offered by the Aub 


Ue. to 1000 Book paeues. ease Se! 
to MK. G. rs, 


Auburn, N. Y,, with- 
ap2t 





WE would cal attention to the. advertisement of Mr. 
H. B. Hammon, of Bristolville, Ohio. His horse hoe 
has several new features Which strike ts as decided 


TILE MACHINE. 


E BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for a Circular 


containing description, 
ap65t? 


A, La, TOURETTE, 
Waterloo, B.. 2s 





improvements. Send for ‘one of his descriptive cir- ss 





culars, , by RL WOLC 





MADE FROM 20 CENTS {—Call and examine, 


or ten sam 


les sent free by mail for 20 cents. Retails for 32 
T, 170 Cnetham eqaare, ¥. X. my we 





\\ 
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~~ CROVER& BAKER’S 





ELASTIC STITCH 


AND 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWINC MACHINES, | 


fed 495 Broadway, New York. tf 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES, 
SEND FOR ‘A CATALOGUE 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 


AND 


ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Address ©. W. SEELYE, 
aptf ‘Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


MARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH CABBACE. 
CABBAGE IS THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. In 
a favorable locations it will grow to weigh from thirty to 
dixty pounds a head! and wherever introduced they leave all 
ather varieties far in the background. They have been raised in 
every loyal State weighing from 20 to 60 pounds each. They are 
not only ef an enormons size, but when mature are ve - 
headed and remarkably sweet and tender. The calls seed 
have been so extensive that for the past two years I have been 
unable to supply it. I can this season eupply Packages contain- 
ing seed sufficient for 500 plants, with full tions for cultiva- 
tion, sent by mail, prepaid, at 25 cents cach; five for $1.00: one 
hundred for $15.00. Also, Cannon Batt Canpace—an early 
sort, making the roundest and hardest head of any cabbage 
Per kage, 25 cents; five for $1.00. Stonzs Mason 
BAGE, This is & very _— drumhead, remarkably reliabie 
heading. 3 0z., 25 cents; 1 oz., 50 cents; 1 Ib., $4.25; sent 

by mail post-j aid by me, 
mb3t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CGRECORY’S SEED CATALOCUE. . 
Mi stowarietien (a ncge portion of thom of tay own paling.) 
¥ a of my own 
containing some new and rare vegetables not to be found in other 
catalogues, is now ready for dis’ tion. Sent free to all appli- 
cants, Those who pure of me last season will receive 
it without writing for it. , As the original introducer of the Hu 


bard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, and many other new vegeta- 


I invite the patronage of the public. 
= James. H GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











b- | bility and style our 


BAU GH’S 
RAW BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


. BAUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


, Store No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
; PHILADELPHIA, 


To the farmers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate is not a 

new name. Its great efficiency as a Fertilizer, for all erops, has 
been for years past practically denoted by them in its continued 
use. We want no better assurance of the high appreciation in 
which it is held by Agriculturists than the fact of so constant an 


increase in the demand, from year te year, as our article has en- ° 
joyed, and it has been our main object to render it, in every re-: 


spect, worthy of such a favorable estimation. 

In order to give greater facility in the application of the Raw 
Bone Phosphate, we have, since the last season, succeeded 
in making. it se fine and uniform as to be capable of drilling. 
Farmers will find this an important advantage. 

The facilities for the manufacture of the Raw Bone 
Phosphate are now very complete, and we can fill large or- 
ders with promptness ; but it is desirable that all orders 
be sent in as early in the season as possible. 

It is ed in and barrels, and may be had of any regu- 
lar dealer in Fertilizers, (to whom we advise all farmers to ap- 
ply,) or of the sole manufacturers, 


BAUGH & SONS, 
No. 20 Soura De.aware AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
G2 The highest market price paid for Bones. mh3t 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST AND MEAT AND BONE OOMPOST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TASKER & CLARK, 

Cor, 8th and Washington Sts., Philadelphia, 
HE manufacturers offer their Superphosphate to the public 
confident that it will be found equal to any similar article 
now in the market. Being made from finely ground bones (not 
burned), Peruvian guano, and other ingredients having manurial 
»perties, it has been found a superior fertilizer for wheat, grass, 

&ec. Price $65.00 per tun at the factory. 
EAT AND BONE COMPOST.—A valuable manure from re- 
fuse meat, bones and other offal from the slaughter-house. Pricé 


0S per tun. 
NE DUST—Very fine and pure at $65.00 per tun. 
Ee. Terms Cash, Addressas above, 
febit TASKER & CLARK, Philadelphia, Pa, . 


TO FARMERS! 
RADLEY'S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S 
X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
retail by the Manufacturer. WM. L BRADLEY: 
Sales Office 24 Broad street. Boston. 
G2” Pamphiets ——Tt testimonials in favor of his To- 
bacco Fertilizer, Bradley's X L. Manual on the Culture and 
of Tobacco, with Lijustrations, can be had 7 the un- 
WM. L. BRADLEY, 
Highest Cash prices paid for Bones. my 


BEECHER’S PATENT |. 











VENEER FRUIT BASKET. 


A FTER one season's thorough trial of the VENEER FRUIT 
BASKET, we offer it to the trade with the full assurance 
that nothing of the et line now in market can compete with 
it in its ility to the wants of fruit-growers. For dura- 
oar Basket has no superior, and for strength and 

eq 


cheapness no 
-| For circulars of deseri 


wea address ; 
» febét A. HER & SONS, Westville, Conn. 





Warne @ CURE FOR FOOT ROT) 
IN SHEEP 1s a positive and 5) cure. Has been 
Thoroughly tested, and never known to when applied cor- 


Sold by all Druggists, 

Persons wishing to test a bottle can have it sent to any part of 
the country by express by enclosing 75 cents to the sole — 
etor, F. W. WHITTBMORE, Chatham Four Corners, Columbia 
eounty, N. Y., to whom all orders should be . & libe- 


tal discount made to wholesale buyers. janét 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARMING 
LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 
NORTHERN MISSOURL 
= are moying away, and are selling for whatever they 

can get. An extensive immigration from the Northern 
States and from Europe y begun, will soon oceupy 
part of the State and develop its immense natural wealth. Free 





and fyll information given on application to 
nov 64-ly oii nuighs 






ER, 1 Park Place, New York. *" 
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F herbby certify, that I have bee familiar 








the Tobacco in a concentrated form. 


This Past, employed 43 a Sheep Wash, necording to the direes 
tians furnished by the Company, has the effect of curing Scab | 
end other cutaneous diseases, and destroying all parasitic insects —, ers with cash ‘will tve prom 


which infest ..- skin and wool of the Sheep, and thereby im 
proves the health of the animal, as well as the quality of its 
fleece. Employed in the same way, the solution being made 
stronger, it will destroy those insects which infest the skins of 
larger animals, anc also those that are injurious to vegetation. 
CHARLES i. JACKSON, M. D., 

Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, and 

Consulting Chemist, 


{EP Wool Growers should beware of any preparation that | 


contains. sulphur,” as it is sure to destroy the fibre of the wool. 
One pound of Hxtract: Tobacco will make twelve gallons Wash, 
and contains the strength of eight pounds of Tobacco, as pre- 
peared by farmers. 
Agents wanted in every Wool District. 
JAMES F. LEViN, Agent South Down Co., 
‘ 23 Central Wharf, Boston. 
*,* Farmers, preserve this advertisement, and ask your store- 
keepers to keep the Wash for sale. A liberal discount to the 
retailers. febdt 


“Cayuga Chief Mower and Reaper,” 





“YOUNGS IMPROVEMENTS,” 


FOR 1865. 
Manufactured ony by ; 


BARBER, SHELDON & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


‘ 


Examine closely before buying, as there are oth 
Oavnga Chief without “ You'ye’s Ivprovewents. 
(2 Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


apit BARBER, SHELDON & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


E PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 

NAL for JANUARY, FEBRUARY and MARCH, have 
$2 qnarto octavo pages each, and beantiful illustrated Covers. 
They contain Portraits of Tenmyson, Silliman, Sheridan, Cobb, 
Phillips, Susanna Wesley—Mother of John—an Indian Chief, 
Frang Muller, Miss Maggins, Miss Fury, the Princess of Walex 
Florence Nightingale, A Group of Warriors—Hannibal, Julius 
Cesar, Pizarro, Cromwell, Charles XII, Frederick the Great, 
Scott, Wellington and Napoleon. The Great Surgeons of -the 
World—Harvey, Abernethy, Jenner, Hunter, Conpes, Mott and 


ers building the 





Carnochan. Also, W, 8.. Landor, Mrs. Farnh Clark, Mr, 
Kilbourn, Mr. Morrill, ete. Prof Owen on the Brain; The Ha- 
man Face; Pre-existence; with Ethnology, Prenology, Physielo- 

y, Physiognomy, and Psychology. ov. Fenton; Edward 
Bvecett the Orator; Aristotle, the Philosopher; Major Davidson, 
the Patriot; Charles “Fourier, W. H. Fry; The Races of Men; 
Caucasians, Mongolians,’ Ethiopians, American Indians, Malays, 
with Grouped Portraits of each, and a Map showing the Geo 
graphical distribution of the Races; How the Brain changes the 
Cranium: The Inscrutable; Foreseeing, and Seeing at Sea, etc.— 
All Double Ntmbers, with numerons [lustrations, sent by first 
post for 60 cents, or $2 a year. Ad Messrs, FOWLER & 


839 Broadway, New York. ap2t 
TS CLIPPER ONE-HORSE MOWER— 
Adapted to every varicty of surface and to cutting every 
kind of grass, " 
ni three-fourths to ‘one acre 


machine is capable of cutting 
of the heaviest grass per hour, and can be drawn as easily by one 
horse as ordinary two-horse mowers by two horses. 
The hight of cut can be varied by the driver while the machine 


is in motion, and without leaving his seat. It is simple, durable, 
and not likely to get ont of order. 





with all "the pro- 
cesses employed by the South Down Company in the manufac- 
ture of their “Sheep Wash Tobaeco,* and that the artigle prepar- 
el under Mr. Jaques’ Patent contains all the useful principles of 





Corm, and-Bean Planter-Combined, 


TE are manufacturiig one Of ‘the ‘mést "snece 
Rowed Planters now in-yse,. One man and ba 


plant either in rows or checks from 10°to 12 acres per Sten = 
the work well. The machine is easily managed, and onus 
draft for one horse» It is one of the greatest Inbor-saving 
chines of modern invention. Patented August 14th, 1860, = 

The demand for this’Planter has continued to increase, 
séores of th are now in usé in Western New York, Michigns 
and Canada West. 


Cash prigpat the Fac $25.00, subject to alte: 
and labor mimy require. ‘ory, , sab) ration 28 Stock 


?lease order early. Several orders came too iate last Year to be 


led. 
t attention, 
count made to meréhants and Pg A liberal dy, 
For further description, send for ¢ireular. 
ap WHITESIDE, BARNETT & 00., Brockport, NY, 


American Roofing Company, "| 


\GREEN’S PATENT. 


T YHIS COMPANY. is ‘now prepared to furnish one of ¢ 
articles of ROOFING ever introduced, commie 
STOUT MATERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND 
of INDIA RUBBER, hardened by a coat of METALLIC PAINT. 
prepared expressly. ro 

The WHOLE FABRIC has been thoroughly tested, is WATER 
PROOF, and unaffected by changes of weather, 

It rolls up and unrolls like.a piece of. Oil Cloth. 

It is designed for covering RAILWAY CARS, STE 
DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS, It.can be 
ony, sensible working man, 

" is cheaper —_ any anes roofing of equal durabfiity. ©” 

t can be seen-im. use and samp! by a ing at the Offie 
of the Company, No. 94 WALL eTRERr att FORK. 


ap3t HENRY SMITH, Agent 


. (RAKE, RODS 


WHEEL HORSE RAKE 
GALVANIZED PUMP CHAIN & WHEEL RAKES, 


~ 
TERRITORIAL RIGHTS for the “WHITCOMB 
PATENT” HORSE RAKE, the most popular Wheel Rake out 
Thousands are being made and sold per year. 
YDROM TERS for testing accurately in a 
the quality of Milk. Sent to any address, postage paid, for fifty 
2. WHITE, 


eents'each, Address 
Stamford, Conn, 


fe 
HUBBARD—-TURBAN-—YOKOHAMAI 
AM receiving lettefs daily from all parts of the United States, 
from farmers, aners and others, who prononnce my 

Turan to be the sweetest, finest grained, and most deliciom 
fall squash they ever ate, The Hupparp is wniversally a 
knowledged to be the best of all winter squashes, while the new 
Japan squash, the Yoxkonama, is pronounced the very of 
its class. J wae the mat introducer of the Hubbard and 
Turban Squashes. Packages of seed, (all of my own ra 
sent by mail, with full directions for cultivation, for 25 
each for Turban and Yokohama, and 15 cents for Hubbard. Five 
packages of Turban or Yokohama for $1.00. Hubbard, by mail, 
—— by me, $2.62 pe bane 

m JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags. 
UPERIOR FARM LAND !—20.000 ACRES AT 

LOW PRIGES, AND ACCOMMODATING TERMS— 
Franklinville Tract, Gloucester county, New Jersey, 25 miles 
south of Philadelphia un railroad running from Philadelphia and 
Camden to Cape May. In lots~to suit Mo ge penny 
with re Soton Rosinsox, Hon. Wu. Parry, and 
with full information, sent free, by addressing JOHN H. CO 
& OO., Franklinville, Gloucester county, New Jersey. Also, im 
proved Farms from 20 acres upward. apét 


“75 HODES die STANDARD MANURE for Tobae 
co, Corn; also, Top-dressin the 
Wheat, Our spring vam | of this lished elem | 
ready for delivery. B. M. RHODES & CO., 
7 ice 82 South street, Bawly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 

Or, H. E, MORING, General Agent foe Now York and New 
mh4t | England, 118 Water street, near Wall, New York. 
FRESH SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 


BY MAIL, PREPAID; ALSO, 
The New Strawberries, Grapes, Currants, £¢.. 














laid dogma 




















Two-Horse Mowers and Combined Machines of the same pat- 
tern. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
456 189 end'191 Water street, New York. 





Priced powers List will be sent ean address. 
BM. WA’ |, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Magy aD 
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N0TYS GR8 Seem WASHERS. 


mone 





poTyY’s PATENT 


CLOTHES AND WOOL WASHERS. 


Economical, Durable, Simple, Efficient, Con-| ;, 
venient, and Easily Operated 


WASHING MACHINES! 


et 


The FIRST and ONLY ONES out of more than one thousand 
pamnted that have proved 


UNIVERSALLY SUCCESSFUL! 


‘They eave full two-thirds the Labor, Time and fatigue of hand- 
washing, take less Soap, 


Save $20 to $100 a year 
tn Wear of Clothing, and will last many years, 


THESE WASHERS WERE EXHIBITED AT THE GREAT 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR OF 1864, WON THE ADMIRA- 
TION OF THOUSANDS, AND WERE AWARDED A 
SPLENDID DIPLOMA; ALSO AT THE WIS- 
CONSIN AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
FAIRS OF 1864, THEY WERE AWARD- 

ED THE FIRST PREMIUM. 


2” Wool Fleeces may be washed in these machines st the 
rteof 4 FLERCE IN.TWO arxvres, without tearing them apart, 
and the wool brings the price of rus-wasHep woot, which is 
FIVET0 RIGHT CENTS PEB POUND MORE than that washed on the 
sheep. This is very important to every wool-grower. | 


They are recommended as the Very Best in SOLON ROB- 
INSOI'S great new work, * Bacte for Farmers? by ORANGR.| of 
JUDD, proprietor of the American Agrioulturist, and "| ia 
JOSEPH HARRIS, proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, 


SESD FOR OIROULAR. a 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


DOTY BROTHERS, Janesville, Wis. 


J. Be LAWES 


ARTIFICIAL 


MANURES, 


Lonvon Orricn, 
Dertrorp = anes CREEKS, - 
ENGLAND, 


| YHE undersigned, having deen 
(ire Mey | amen for the af of the 
ugh all Europe and the East Indies) Artificial Manures, man- 

ufactured by J. LAWES, Esq., of Yoo! St. Al 

Eng., whose works are the Langesr and nm 
the world, now takes much pleasure in  forasine eee Pablic 
he is prepared to introduce them im this country in all all their ry 
ferent brapches, viz., for the production of * 
WHEAT, 

CORN, 
GRASS, and 


Lexpon Bemen, E, C. 


ited Sole Agent in the 
brated and well-tested 


AR rete and Agriculturists from all parts of the 
~ be supplied on the most liberal terms, and all aedesbenaes 
uiries promptly attended to. 
RUFUS W. LEAVITT, Agent, 
novtf 118 WAtt Srnrer, New Yorx. 





CTLEADLEyY : 
DESIGNER ano ENGRAVER P= 
‘errmc branes surmuasi. 
ROCHESTER.N.Y. 





wes bed oun considerable dusiidenee among some of 

ts and vers in New York, L have fe 
Seug, te. heshnaten. and estab! tale stacy at PA ors 
Farmer Orrios, No. 62 Buffalo street, th! I am 
pre’ to execute all a for Engraving. 


Oa Ho Sueer, 
— Voor, Sa, ee witha aye“ exe 
other 


@8, PLANTS, 
cuted in the est st; pyre tb an any 
lishment ester, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY aD 


TENDED TO. 
SrexgoTrpss anp Exzoracrrpss furnisied at the lowest 
QO. T. LEADLEY, 
a on, iy 
Babbittonian Penmanship. 
SOREET THEO ond and SELF-TEACHING system, which is 
ordered by the thousand and sent to cvery part of the 
Union, consists of cay one benteel — on se - ne 
card-board an earner 
command of of the pek without 
ee «50. Terms to 
ie a emf Pema hint. 


Penman, 
and beautifnl.”"—Wew York gy pn 





of 


ip is far in. advance of all other 
tems, 1st, in oe ey 2a. Tt gives a more compte 
is more beautiful. 


cial A Bogen former rencrian Zona 
The yo, petal Eh RNS | 
todgenta. A A 
GOLD MEDAL 
tothe host Bebhitenion Penman, and another for the best 


ry. Babbittonian copies, 
Send for Circular, or tete tees money for Penmanshtp to 


Hi 


: 





@ery BROTHERS, 151 Nassau St., Ne Ne. 


a eae 


No, 1 ADELAIDE PLacp, : 


VEGETABLES of all kinds. | 


ools or teachers. Terms, pos>” 
Teachers and 


Jeena TREN Aa $5 instead *’ 
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_ PROSPECTUS 


URBANA WINE COMPANY, 


‘INCORPORATED UNDER THE GENERAL LAW 
OF NEW YORK. 








HAMMONDSPORT, STEUBEN OOUNTY, N. Y. 
a 


Capital $250,000.—Shares $100 Each. 





peaches and apricots ripening in the open air. The a 
district is embraced in a narrow strip of land on the slope of the 
hill-side, along the border of the lake, and the valley above ity 
head, and an experience of over forty years demonstrates the me 
cessful culture of the grape here. The temperature jg wholly 
different from that of the country adjacent, by at least ten) de. 
grees, and the Catawba and Isabella for many years have ripened 
perfectly in the open air, without laying down or covering of 
vines in winter. ge 

The crop in the past has been almost wholly exempt from frog, 
the contiguity of the lake influencing the temperature; even the 
well-known frost of June, 1859, which devastated 8o large s pow 
tion of the whole country, not injuring the vineyards near the 
lake, 


THE CULTURE, 


The grape was ihtroduced at this point about forty years ago, 
by Rev. Witt1am W. Bostwtox, and both varieties, Isabella anf 
and Catawba, successfully cultivated by him in the open air, 

Witu14m Hastines also for many years continued the cultuy 


1. on the property, a portion of which is now in the hands of this, 


Company. During all this time the crop has neve failed, ang 
thus far has been exempt from mildew or insects, 
There are already several hundred acres of bearing vineyanis 


General W. W. AVERELL,........<.-2.+-2-- U. 8. A ; : 
Ges Behl senccccccrrest ab William street, New York. in this district, and the crop has become a valuable and prom, 
mNRY H. Cooxk,....... overecvescoeseasessbosecoece h, N. Y. | nent part of the production of this region. 
doun W. DAvim,..........+. evusocksecded Hammondsport, N. Y. 

Hanto Hazes, iM cee ccahneepnceoseed Hornelisvlle N. x. It is proposed by the Company to ~s ore twenty-five to fifty 
AR. Bs BWMRREE yn sce ccoccescccccccccsccsccccccss th, N. Y. | acres of vineyard per annum, unti property is fully 
— ¥ aa, baebees osesaneoctee ae ees, = ¥ note 4 _ a 

DREW J, SWITZER........++.+- gocwees ammondsport, N. Y. 
Counsel,.......... anagdinbe emecee Haro Haxkes, WINE AND WINE MAKING. 


——_<+@-_______ 

This Company is formed for the purpose of manufacturing 
wines and brandies from the grape, and for the production and 
ouiture of the best known varieties, at and near Hammondsport, 
in the county of Steuben, and State of New York. 

The Company has purchased the following property, all situa- 
ted in the very heart of the vine-growing district: 

No. 1. 

Fifteen acres and 25-100, known as the Bell & McMaster Vine- 
yard, which is one of the oldest and most successfully cultivated 
vineyards in the region. A portion of this vineyard was set in 
spring of 1857, and has both Isabellas and Catawbas in full bear- 


ing. No. 2. 

The property known as the A. J. Switzer & Co, Vineyard, con- 
taining about thirty-five acres on the shore of the Crooked Lake, 
am which about twenty-four acres are now set to Isabellas and 
Gatawbas, including one acre of Delawares, set in spring of 


1862. 
Five acres of this vineyard will be in full bearing the next sea- 


son, and ten acres more come into bearing then for the first time. 
* 


No. 3. 

The property known as the Pine Point Farm, containing one 
hundred and sixty-eight acres of the choicest grape land, situate 
on the shore of the Crooked Lake, on which about twenty acres 
were set in spring of 1S63. 

All of this property has been selected with great care, and has 
been critically examined by competent and scientific men and 
pronounced of the first quality, and possessing the requisites of 
soil, exposure and climate essential for successful culture. 

On this last named property is about ten acres of land, forming 
& point, with s steamboat ‘anding and suitable and ample place 
for the manufactories, vaults and buildings of the Company. 

This property is all situated on the hill-side, with a south-east- 
en exposure, and is contiguous to the lake and immediately on 
fts shores. 

The soil is dry and gravelly, resting upon calcareous rock. it 
requires no under drainage and very little manure. 

The climate at this place is remarkably mild and salubrious, 


‘ 


It is proposed to erect large and commodionus cellars on ths 
property the ensuing season, in time for the vintage of next fall, 
The success which has attended the manufacture of wine ip 
the United States, is a sufficient recommendation without detail, 
Wine ‘manufactured for some years past from grapes grown 
here has been highly commended, and has already acquired 5 | 
reputation inferior to none in this country. ’ 

The protection furnished by Government to our own mannii 
ture, and the universal public demand for a pure article, both of 
wine and brandy, give the Company every reason to believe that 
it will be successful. 

ESTIMATES, 


An acre of grapes in a good year will prodnee three and one 
half to four tons fruit, but a fair average yield is about two and 
one-half tons. 

The price the past year has ranged from 15 to 25 cents per 
pound in New York, in the general market. 

At 10 cents per pound (which they are worth to the Company 
for wine purposes) the production of one acre would be say $500, 
The Company can develop at least two hundred acres of bearing 
vineyards on their property, the products of one half of which 
in a single year at that price would be $50,000, exclusive of the 
manufacture of wine. 

The gentlemen who have consented to take the management of | 
this enterprise are most of them experienced in grape culture, 
Some of them are pioneers in this location. They are well 
known, and their names are a sufficient guarantee that the busi-’ 
ness will be vigorously prosecuted, as well as economically and 
honorably managed. j 

No pains will be spared to secnre the most intelligent and com- 
petent men to carry on the business of the Company, and the 
manovfacture of the best native wines and brandy, after the most 
approved American and European methods. s 
About $150,000 of the Capital Stock Ims been already sub 
scribed. Books of subscription for the residue of the 

Stock are now open at the First National Bank of Bath, New 
York, at par. 

The Company will allow subscribers to the remainder of stock, 
at their gption, the privilege of loaning from the Campany three- 
fourths or less of the amount subscribed and paid in, on the se~ 
curity of the notes of subscribers on time, with interest at seven 
pér cent., payable semi-annually, secured by assignment of stock 
as collateral. Notes if taken, payable in installments of one and 





Fruits of all kinds have been cultivated here in great perfection, 


two years) ¢ epaas 
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“7. 4.7-30 LOAN, 


~ By suthority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the under- 
signed has d the @ | Subscription Agency for the 
galoof United States Treasury Notes. bearing seven and three- 
tenths per cent. interest, per annum, known as the » 


SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. 


These Notes are issued under date of June 15th, 1965, and are 
payable three years from that time, in currency, or are con- 
vertible at the option of the holder into 


U. S. 5-20 Six per cent. 


GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These bonds are;worth a premium which { the actual 
profit on the 7-30 loan, and its exemption from State and muni- 
cipal tawation adds from one to three per cent. more, sccerd- 
tng to the rate levied on other property. The interest is paya- 
ble in currency semi-annually by coupons attached to each note, 
@hich may be cat off and sold to any bank or banker. 

The interest amounts to 

One cent per day on a $50 note. 
Two cents “ 66 oe $100 “ee 








Ten “ “< 6 “ $500 “ 
20 “sé “« « oe a 1000 iT 
$1 “ “ 6 “ $ 5000 “ 


Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly fur- 
nished upon receipt of subscriptions, and the notes forwarded at 
once, The interest to 15th June next will be paid in advance 
This is 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 


now offered by the Government, and it is confidently expected 
that its superior advantages will make it the 
GREAT POPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 

Less than $300,000,000 of the Loan suthorized by the last 
Congress are now on the market, This amount, at the rate at 
@ich it is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for within four 
months, when the notes will undoubtedly command a premiuze, 
as has uniformly been the case on closing the subscriptions to 
other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the country 
mey be afforded facilities for taking the loan, the National Banks, 
State Banks, and Private Bankers throughout the country have 
generally agreed to receive subscriptions at par. Subscribers 
will select their own agents, in whom they have confidence, and 
who only are to be responsible for the delivery of the notes for 
which they receive orders, 


JAY OOOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, Philadelphia, 


BAUGH’S 


RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, 


For all description of crops this article has been found, after 
years of trial,a most active and permanent Manure. We are 
gratified to be able to state that the demand for the 


RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


last fall exceeded by many hundreds of tons that of any previous 
season, which is a substantial proof of its excellence and popu- 
larity. ‘We are now in the midst of a very active spring season. 
and the demsud is very pressing from all quarters. Farmers 
would do well not td delay their orders. . 

It is packed in bags and Barrels, aud may be had of any regular 
dealer in Fertilizers, (to whom we advise all farmers to apply, 
or of the sole manufacturers, ‘ 

BAUGH & sows, 


No. 20 Sourm Detawanz Avenve, 
‘PHILADELPHIA, 
The highest market price paid for Bones. 


The following letter from orie of the most successful agricul- 
turists of New Jersey will speak for itself: 

“ Hammonton, N. J., May 23, 1864, ° 

“ Wesses. Bavon & Sons: Two years ago I wrote a short let- 
ter in our County Agricultural paper, giving my experience of 
two years with your Raw Bone Phosphate, and advising our 
farmers to give ita trial. Since that time I have given it amore 
extended application to crops, and the results have more than 
fulfilled my expectatiens. 

“My farm is light sandy loam. In its natural state it woula 
not grow anything. Peruvian Guano will stimulate ig to bear a 
good crop, but the second year it will require double the amount 
of Guano to produce the first year result. Barn-yard manure, 
glue waste, soap boilers’ waste, are nearly exhausted in maturing 
one crop; but the Raw Bone Phosphate will mature two good 
crops, and the land will be made more valuable with each year’s 
application. 

“By using four hundred pounds of your Phosphate to the” 
acre—one-half broadcast and the other applied in the hill, I have 
gathered one hundred bushels of ears of ine corn, I have nearly 
twenty acres of fruits of different sinds, and I now rely wholly 
upon your Phosphate to keep tem in good health. I have two 
thousand pear trees, two acris of strawberries, two acres of 
blackberries, and six acres of grape-vines, and they are all in sn- 
perb condition. If any farmer has better trees and vines than I 
have, he must have used your Raw Bone Phosphate. 

“Applied to root crops the results are equally satisfactory, 
For turnips, cabbage, mangolds, tomatoes, it is every way more 
valuable than any other manure I have ever used; combined 
with marl it is a most superior manure for potatoes, 

“Ihave tried several other Phosphates, among them some of 
the most popular in the country, but with very different results, 

/ “Market gardeners and fruit-growers should certainly use 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate. They would soon perceive a» 
marked Mfference in the Quairy of their vegetables and fruits 
over those stimulated with cheap composts of night soil, 





May 1, 1965.—8t 


“ Yours truly, JOSEPH H. NORTH, M. D.” 
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KNOX 


FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES, 





GREAT AGRICULTURIST. 
It is claimed for this new Seedling, that it is of meognees size 
as 294 


atid productiveness, single plants producing as hi, ber- 
ries, many of them weighing over an ounce ale of bright, 
y crimson color, very firm, high flavored, and'a first-class 
market berry. Foran account of its origin, introduction by u 
character pat productiveness of the plant, size and character havactor of 








BRINCKLE’S ORANGE, finest flavor. 
FRANOONIA, one of the very best. 
IMPROVED BLAOK CAP, hardly and very Profi 
PHIEADELPHIA, ALLEN'S HARDY; &¢. 


BLACKBERRIES, 
NEW ROCHELLE, DOROHESTE. N 
quantity. * acmeie NEWMAR, » any 
CURRANTS, 


We have taken special pains to collect the best 
Currants, and have ave ry large supply of— Yarleties of, 
CHERRY, largest and best for jelly, 

WHITE GRAP E, best white, very fina 
VICTORIA. productive and latest. 
SHORT BUNOH RED, productive and very good, 
VERSAILLAISE, very large and best quality, 
Gooseberries, Asparagus, and Linneus Rhubarb, Spy 


Send for Catalogue, enclosing stamp, at our 


Seed Store, Horticultural and Agricultural: Hong, 
No. 29 Fifth Street. 


All articles belonging to such an establishmentiean bethad ¢ 
the bes: quality and on the most favorable terms, ” 


J. KNOX, No. 29 Fifth St,, Pittsburg, Pa, ” 
New Strawberries. 


GREAT AGRICULTURIST, 


|} The Largest Strawberry In the World, 


I HAVE A FINE STOCK OF PLANTS OF THIS REMARE 
able variety at the a arate rates? 





B plants... ccevccccccapcccscocccceccesoncccescses oh i 

G planta... ccccrccccccceckosces ee eeegeesecccesces “sf 3% 

ID plants... ...cccccccceccccceccceccagppony eno0e sees ~ 5 

 § 0 pee acovessedeahses Mncagudectetd oe BD 

1000 planta, ......- se nb onc neces aoe dee vesereengess+ne sey 2000 
I have also several thousand plants of the Gteat Agriculturist, 


second size, at the following rates: 


$2.00 dozen; 00 
hundred; $75.00 gt petaehes 


rthousand. I shall plant this size, 





the fruit, and other information, see our Circular, We have} }#RENCH SEEDLING.—The bést early Straw hin, 
poe ae Mr. Judd his entire stock of mee | - éale, and are 
to farniah them at the follo prices — ver ore ane and Ferd flavored; very productive, $L00pa 

peach hwy eawwiewd <+s+s-8 75} 5SOplants.... eget 15 00 OOCRTALO SEEDLING. A decided steams on th 
EEE adcwousaustoeunn 1°20} 100plants........... 25 00} Russell. $1.00 per dozen; $5. er hundr 

plants . seeeeeees 800) 500 plants .......... . 12500] RUSSELL'S GREAT PEOLIF C.—I have p ine tok ta 

PD, weiner cedicds « 5 00 1000 planta... 2c-..0.-. 200 90 | splendid variety at 75 cents per dozen, or $2.00 per hundred? 

Onr stock of Strawberry plants this season—incinding GoupEN podem Sdn’ es apeartnay be A L e 10h PENTEN . 
SkEpep, (the best early.) Russet and Frutmore (both of won-} jivit 329 een #4 street, New York, _ 
derful size and oe ww 6 ‘iveness,) Frznon’s Sexptree, TRIOMPHE y 


pe Ganp, Wriison’s ALBANY, and all other desirable 
the, largest and best we have ever offered. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS BY MAIL. 
We will send, safely packed and post-paid, 
Agricaltnrist, 8 Golden Seeded. 
Ea Iturist, 10 Golden — 12 Russell. 
For iturist, 10 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell, 19 Fill- 
For $5—6 Agric calturist, 12 Golden Oe Kite’. 12 Ruseell, 19 Fill- 
ne oo pial “ i, 34 Goldeu Seeded, 4 + Gola Fil- 
en 
Sa Pronehie "s Seedling, 12 Kitley’s Goliah, 12 Len- 
iting’s White, 
Bor descri 
fidka, mode 


of above and man: 
me man gm 
GRAPES, 


Our vines are va Winegard 


yarowth whan 
ae wast of cond Waa Wo offer in large quan ity the follow- 


ay ELSINGB 
RE, Sere ates: 


nN. 


gnc “ee 

CRE VELEN 

IONA, 
And‘all other destrable kinds. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The 
y  aeuaarmsaenpas satus aa 


SM TOREET, Oe 


THE BUCKEYE HORSE-HOE 
Mans LABOR roy ® ee stamp for — 


ALMANAC gs cat, noe 
ON, Patcates and Man 
Bristolville, Trumbull county, Ohi, 
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